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(Crystal Palace.—Arrange- 
ments for week ending Saturday, May 12th. 
—_—* open at 9. 
* Admini One Shilling; Children under 12, Six- 

PeOrchestral Rand, Great Organ, and Pianoforte Per- 
formances daily. 

The Picture Gallery is re-opened. 
motion. Beautiful Show of Flowers throughout the 
Palace. 

Farpar, open at 10. First Grand Opera Concert of 
the New Season. For particulars see special adver- 
tisement. 

Sarvurpay, open at 10. Mr. and Mrs. Hioward Paul 
in their Popular Entertainment. To commence at 
Three o'clock. Admission by the new Season Tickets, 
of both classes, or on | mola ef Half-a-Crown ; 
Children under 12, One Shilling. 

Sunpay. Open at 1.30 to Shareholders, gratuitously, 
by tickets. 


elican Life Insurance 
COMPANY. Established in 1797. 
70, LOMBARD STREET, CITY, axp 57, CHARING 
CROSS, W EST MINSTER. 
DIR ECTO RS. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. | Henry Lancelot Holland, 


William Coton, D.C.L., tq. 
Ss. Wm. Jas, Lancaster, Esq. 


John Davis, Esq. Jo hn Lubbock, Esq., 
Jas. A. Gordor, M.D., RR. 
-R.S. Renjamin Shaw. Esq 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, | Matthew Whiting, Fsq. 
Esq., M.P. M. Wyvill,jua., Esq., M.P. 


This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
MODERATE KATES of Premium with Participa- 
tion in Four-ff{ths or 80 per cent. of the Profits. 
LOW RATES without participation in Profits. 
LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on 
approved Security, in suns of not less than £500. 
BONUS OF 1861. 
ALL POLICIES effected prior to the 1st July, 1861, 
0a the Bonus Scale of Premium, will participate in the 
next division of Profits. 


ROBERT TUCKER Secretary and Actuary. 


ank of Deposit. Esta- 
blished a.p. 1544. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Capital Stock, £100,000. 


Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to 
examine the Plan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a 
high ¥ of Interest may be obtained with ample 


} 


Tuxspay to THurspay, open | 


| The European Assurance 


Machinery in | 
| 2, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, mas ey a 


| Society's Guarantee as security for Officials of the 


| departments. 


| extended to such applications. 


information — be obtained at the Chief Office. 


| ceeds that of the corresponding period of last year by 
£23,200, 


Departs made by Special Agreement may be with- | 


drawn without notice. 
The laterest is payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
ton. for opening accounts sent free on applica- 


The District Savings Bank 


(limited). 67, FLEET STRE ker, LONDON, 
C.—The experience which has attended the opera- 
; of savings banks and loan societies is such as to 
make it evident that an extensiou of their principles, 
a liberal yet sound basix, will prove highly 

# both to the proprietary and the public. 
The District Savings Bank receives deposits (paid 
in at one time) from One Penny to Ten Pounds, the 
ate amount to be unlimited, and subject to 


usual arrangements, on withdrawal, of ordinary | 


savings banks. 


oan, Discount,and Deposit 
BANK. Established 1849. 

DEPOSITS received, bearing interest at from 4 to 10 | 

tr cent., withdrawable as per agreement. 
LOANS granted. 
: and every Information, may be ob- 
tained by letter or personal application. 
EDWARD LEWIS 

14, Blackfriars-road, 8. 


JOHN SHERIDAN, Actuary. 





» Manager. 


| be from Eleven to One o’clock. 


FOR GUARANTEEING THE FIDELITY oF | 
PERSONS HOLDING GOVERNMENT AND 
OTHER PLACES OF TRUST. 


SOCIETY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
Chief Office— 


The Lords of the Treasury having sanctioned t 


Treasury, Customs, Inland Revenue, and 
Post Office, and for the Board of Trade, India Office, | 
and the Pubiic Departments generally, the Directors 
are now prepared to deal with applications for 
guarantee from persons engaged in or under these 


The Rates of Premium, as recently reduced, will be 


By the combination of Life Assurance with Gua- 
rantee. considerable reductions accrue to the persons 
assured, amounting (in ordinary cases) to 50 per cent. 
of the Guarantee Premium, if the Lifeand Guarantee 
Policies be equal, and to wh if the Life 
Semmanae OS be double the amount of the Guagantee 

*olicy. 
Forms of Proposal, Agency Applications, and every 


British. Empire Mutual Life |! 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
32, NEW BRIVGE-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Incorporated 1847. 
GOVER, JOHN, Esq., Chairman. 


Amount of Assurances now in force £1, 723,115 
Annual Income 59,335 
Accumutated Fund, consisting of the Pre- 

miums remaining after payment of all 

claims on policies and three Bonuses, 165,145 


and being nearly 60 per cent. of the 
whole premiums received on - exist- 
ing policies 

The business of the present year to ath April ex- 


Persons assuring during the 
entitled to share in the bonus to be declared up to 31st 
December, 1863. No extra premium is ed to 
members of Rifle Corps serving in the United King- 


April 1860. JAMES INGLIS, Secretary. 


myo year will be 


sofessional Life Assurance 
COMPANY, 41, PALL MALL, 


Capital, £250,000. 

With a numerous and nan fing gg 
Chairman.—James Andre ham, Esq. 
Deputy Choirman, —William W ca Cooper, E-q. 

Every description of Life Assurance at the most 
moderate rates consi with y- 





G. W INTER, “Manager and Sec. 


rofessional Life Assurance 
COMPANY, Chief Offices, 41, Pall Mall, London. 
London, April, 1860. 
Notice is hereby Given, that interest at the rate of 
Five per cent. per annum, will be payable on oe 
up capital of Company, to the 31st ber last, at 
the Chief Offices, from Monday, the 30th inst., to the 
3ist July.mext. inclusive. 
Puyments will be made between the hours of Eleven 
and Three~excepting Saturdays, when the hours will 





GEO. tert nsmnenes Manager and Sec. 
‘The Rent Guarantee 
SOCIETY, 


3, CHARLOTTE ROW, Mi MANSION HOUSE. 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 








[The Standard Life Assuranee 


COMPANY 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—BONUS YEAR. 
SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
All Policies now effected will participate in 
Division to be made as at 15th November next. 
THE STANDARD was in 
first Division of Profits took place 
ve 


those which have arisen since 1855. 
Accumulated Fund.............. £1,684,508 2 
Annual! Revenue.. 289,231 13 
Annual average of ‘new “Assurances 

sterling. 


effected 
the last Ten years, upwards of Half a Million 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Mi 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
The Company's Officer attends at the Office, 


daily, at Half-past One. 


LONDON ., ..82, KING WILLIAM STREET. 
EDINBURGH 3, GEORGE STREET | Head Office), 
DUBL ..66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREEF. 


a 


Att: Katee: of En 


Under the sanction of Her M y's 
honourable Privy Couacii fraten 
Guinea. The whole of the ae 


I 


rchase of works of Art, chosen by hogan 4 
From the Public Exhibitions. Sabeeviptions received, 
=e Prospectuses supplied by Messrs. oy 

gent Street ; New Butts; H 
ree Street; Jeans, H a Peckham ; 
—, 62, Cheapside ; 1, Charing Cranes = 
sell, High Street, Notting Hill; Spooner, Strand, &c. 


&c.; and at the Offices, 13, Rexent Street, \W., oppo- 
site the Gallery of Mustration pale 


The Committee are appointing Agents throughout 
the Provinces. 
BELL SMITH, Secretary. 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


‘The Fifty - Sixth —_ 


EXHIBITION is now Open 
5 Pall Mall East, (Close to the Nasional Gaiery 
Nine till Dusk. Admittance 
logue Sixpence. 
JOSEPH J. wh gO RE y Goereieys 


-—_— 


oney.—All rsons re- 
pore’ | ‘ADVANCES Id ly to Messrs. 
JOHNSON and Co., 2, Surrey-street who 


obtain cash to an 
rities, —- no ¢' 


‘amount 
rge unless 


all kinds of secu- 





To JOURNALISTS. 


Weel for a First-class 





° 
lege, London, W.C. 


WILLIS’S ROOMS, 
King Street, St. James's. 


ORATIONS BY MASON JONES.—LORD } 
MACAULAY. 





re gp: NES wil del 
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Me ppin’s Electro-Silver | 

PLATE AND TABLE CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Ma-ufacturers by Special 

Appointment to the Queen, are the only Sheffield makers 

whe supply the cousumer in Loudon, Their Loudon 

ow Rooms, 67 ard 68, King William Street. London 

aa contain by far the larvest stockof ELWETRO- 

BLL, E@® PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the 

ORLD, which is trausmitted direct from their manu- 
factory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


Fiddle | Double {Kings’s| _Liily 
Pattern | Thread | Patttern Pattern. 





: Cs d\ena £25.40.) £2. a. 
12 Table Forks..... | 1 16 0} 214 0/3 0 0.312 0 
12 fable Spoons 116 0214 v3 0 0312 0 
12 Dessert Forks... | 1 7 vi 2 0 O24 0216 0 
12 DessertSpoons. | 1 70206062 402M 0 
12 Tea Spoons .. | 016 01 4017 0116 0 


SIDE DISHES, 
ELECTRO-PLATED ON HARD NICKEL SILVER 
suitable for Vegetsbles, Curries, and Entrées. Ter set 
of 4 Dishes. 

No. £. 8. d. 
® 3678 Gadroon Oblong Patter», Light Platngs 8 0 
B® 5137 Beaded Edge and Handie, similar to 

eS ns taal 015 0 

EB 1786 Ditto ditto stronger ditto 13 0 0 
% 4012 Antique Scrol! Pattern, Melon-shaped 
__ @ ere .12 0 

E 4013} Beaded Pattern Dish 0000000... AO 

By removing the Handles from the Vovers, the set of | 

four can be made to form a set of eight Dishes. 

B 1792 Norfolk Pattern, a verv elaborate De- 

sign, with rich Scroll Border al! round 17 10 0 

Hot Water Dishes for above extra lb 0 0 

E 1797 Threade?¢ Pattern, equally good as the 

Norfulk Pattern bees seustcocse SO 19 

Hot Water Dishes forabove ....extra 15 10 6 
DISH COVERS, 

ELECTRO-PLATED ON HARD NICKEL SILVER. 

Each set contains one Cover 20 inches; one of 13 
inches; and two of 14 inches each. 

No. Complete set of 4 Covers. | 
E 2750 Plain Pattern, with Scroll! Handle .... 





1010 0 
B 2751 Melon Pattern, French Scroll Handle, | 
either Piaiu or Gadroon edge, very 
I con.« wesissciccennnccee SO Se 0 } 
B 3812 Shrewsbury Pattern, with bold Seaded | 
Edge and Hanidies ..............++ 1512 0 
B 4085 Greek Ornamest Pattern, matches 
E 4375 Side Dishes ......... - & 0 0 
8 4854 Warwick Pattern, matches s 4853 Side 
Dishes ...... cecscoecsses SO SG 


Maprrtw Broruers guarantee on all their manufac- 
tures in Electro Silver Plate a strong deposit of real 
silver, according to price charged. 

A Costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, 
may be had on application, Kstimates furnished for 
Services of Plate for Hotels, Steam Ships, and Regi- 
mental Messes. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William 
Street, City, London, E C.; Manufactory, Queen’s Cut- 
lery Works, Sheffield. 


¥ rs - 
The Cheapest Wines in Eng- 
LAND, at Reduce d Duty. 
FRENCH PORT, 22s. and 24s. per dozen. 
CLARET, 24s., 30s., 36s. per dozen. 
SHERRY, 21s., 24s., 28s., 328. per dozen, 
PORT, 248., 28s.. 338. per dozen. 
CHAMPAGNE (very superior), 36«. per dozen. 
FINEST SCHIEDAM HOLLANDS, 30s. percase. | 
FINE COGNAC BRANDY, 22s. per gallon. 
NONPAREI!. BRANDY, I5s. per gallon. 
H, R. WILLIAMS, Importer of Wines and Spirits, 
112, Bishopsgate Street 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST _ 
Teas and Coffees in Eng- 


land are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & Co, 
Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City. Good | 
strong useful Tea, 2s. Sd., 2s. 10d., 33. and 4s. ; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, 1s., 
1s. 2d., 1s. 3d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., and 1s. 8d. Tea and 
Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any 
railway station or market townin England. A price 
current free. Sugars at market prices. All goods 
carriage-free within eight miles of the City. 


FIRE, THIEVES, FIRE. 
econd-hand Fireproof 


Safes, the most extensive assortment by Milner | 
and other eminent Makers, at half the price of new. | 
Dimensions, 24 in. high. 18 in. wide, and 16 in. deep, | 
£3 10s. At C. GRIFFITHS’, 33, Old Change, St. 
eal'er E.C. Wanted, Second-hand Safes by Milner 

ubb, Marr, or Mordan. 


NOTICE.—Gentlemen possessed of Tann’s Safes 
need not apply. 








2 ry 

pring Overcoats.—The 
Volanteer. Wrapper, 30s.; the Victor, 25s.; the 
Inverness, 25s.; the Pelissier, 21s.; ready-made or 
made toorder. The Forty-seven Shilling Suits made 
to order from Scotch Heather and Cheviot Tweeds and 
ory all wocl and thoroughly shrunk, by B. 
BENJAMIN, Merchant and Family Tailor, 74, 
Regent-street, W. Patterns, designs, and directions 
for self-measurement sent free. N.B. A perfect fit 
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GGreenhall, maker of the 
“SIXTEEN SHILLING TROUSERS, 325, 
* . W. (Two doors en the 


Geeanyp 2s, Frock 20s., 
Dress its £2 10s., Morning Coats £22 2s., Waistcoats 
12s., Black Dreag: Trousers £1 is. 326, Oxford-st., W, 


| Three, in their Popular Hlustrations, 
| Circuit,” and 


| Co.’s, 201, Regent Street.—Last 








THEATRES AND AMUSEMENTS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
(Under the Management of Mr. Buckstone.) 


Monday and Tuesday, the pepular Comedy of AN 
UNEQUAL MATCH, in whieh Miss Amy Sedgwick 
will a im her original character of Hester 
Grazebrook. Wednesiay will be produced a new 
and original Comedy, in three acts, entitled THE 
FAMILY SECRET, in which Miss Amy Sedgwick 
will appear. After the Comedy every evening, THE 
RIFLE, AND HOW TO USE IT, and THE 
PILGRIM OF LOVE. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
(Under the Management of Mr. Buckstone.) 

G. IMS (Messenger) begs respectfully to inform his 
Friends and the Public. that his ANNUAL BENEFIT 
will take place on TUESDAY. May Sth, 1860, when 
will be performed a Favourite COMEDY, in which 
Miss Amy Sedgwick and the Haymarket Compan 
will appear, After which, the Fairy Romance, THE 
PILGRIM OF LOVE, and other Entertainments. 

Dress Boxes, 5s. Upper Boxes, 3s. I.t, 2s. 
Gallery, Is. 

Mr. IMS will derive advantage from tickets ONLY, 
which may:be had of him at the Stage Door. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessees, Messrs. F. Robson and W.S. Emden. 
On Monday, and during the week, the new Come- 
diette. by Tom Taylor, Esq., from “Je Dine chez 
ma Mére,” tobecalled ACH RISTMAS DINNER. Cha- 
racters by Messrs. H. Wigan, W. Gordon, F. Vining, 
H. Rivers, Mrs. Stirling, and Mrs. W. 8. Emden. 


After which, the new serio-comic drama, UNCLE | 


ZACHARY. Characters by Messrs. F. Robson, G. 
Vining, W. Gordon, G. Cooke, F. Vining, H. Rivers, 
and Franks; Messrs. Leigh Murray, and Miss Herbert. 
To conclude with “B. B.” Characters by Messrs. 
F. Robson, H. Wigan, G. Cooke; Miss Stephens aud 
Mrs. W. S. Emden. 
Doors open at 7. Commence at half-past 7. 


ROYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 
Kinc street, Str. James's. 
Sole Lessee, Mr. F. B. Cuarrenron. 
Directress, Miss WyNxpuam. 
Nearest theatre 
being open to carriages and fvot-passengers all hours 
of the night. 

Last three weeks of the present Season. 
the Burlesque of “ Dido.” 

On Monday, May 7, and during the Week, A 
FRIEND IN NEED. Messrs. F. Robinson, Charles 
Young, Belford; Mesdames Murray, Nelly Moore, 
Cecilia Ranoe. 

After which, 


Revival of 


DIDO. Mesdames Wyndham, C, 


Ranoe, Nelly Moore, Asliton, Rh, Rouse, Alice Evans, | 


Maskell, Clara Morgan, a numerous Corps de Ballet, 
and Mr. Charles Young. 

To conclude with A CHANGE OF SYSTEM. 
Miss Murray, Mr. F. Robinson, George Spenser. 

Reduced Prices—Pit, 1s.; Gallery, 6d. 

Box-oflice open from 11 to 5 daily. Commence at 7. 

Acting Manager and Treasurer, Mr, William 
Willett. 

Mr, and Mrs. GERMAN REED. 

Monday, and Every Evening (except Saturday), 
at Eight; Thursday and Saturday Afternoons, at 
“Our Home 


“Sea-Side Studies,” introducing a 
variety of amusing and interesting Sketches, with 


Characteristic Songs, at the Royal Gallery of Lllustra- 


tion, 14, Regent Street. Admission, Is., 2s.; stalls, 
3s., secured at the Gallery, and at Cramer. Beale, and 
Nights of Sally 
Skeggs. 





CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS. . 
POLYGRAPHIC HALL, * 
Kine Wittiam-street, STRAND. & 


FAREWELL SEASON, 
in London. Every Evening, at Eight; and every 
SALURDAY Morning, at Three o'clock. Tickets 
and Places may be secured at the Hall, from Eleven 
till Three, and at Mr. Austin’s West-end Box-office, 
St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. Sole Proprietor and 
Manager, Mr. J. W. RAYNOR; Secretary, H. MON- 
TAGUE. 


7 “1 °,° 
french Exhibition, 120, 
PALL MALL.—The Seventh Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Pictures, the Contributions of ARTISTS OF 
THE FRENCH AND FLEMISH SCHOOLS, 18 
NOW OPEN. Admission, One Shilling; Catalogues, 
Sixpence, Open from Nime till Six, daily. 





ah > oO ’ 

recknell, Turner, & Sons 
HAND CANDLESTICKS with Registered 

Glass Shades entirely peocent the guttering of candles 
when carried about.— IRECKNELL, TURNER, and 
SONS, wax and tallow chandlers and soap and oil 
rae at the Bee Hive, 31 and 32, Haymarket, 








PATENT STARCH, see that you get.it, as 
inferior kinds are often substituted. ‘Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &. WOTHERSPOON and 
Co., Glasgow and London. 


to Chelsea and Pimlico, the Park | 


When you ask for Glenfield | 





— 


arwick College for 
YOUNG LADIES, 
79, Warwick Square, Belgrave Road, 8.W, 


: Patron. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Ebury, 
Vice-Putrons. 
The Lord Charles Russell, Keeleston re 
Sir J. Emersou Tennent, K.11., &c,, 66, arwick Square 
Laily Prineipal, ; 
Mrs. Blanchard, assisted by competent Governesses, 
Visiting Minister. 
The Rey. R. Malone, M.A., lucumbent of St. Matthew's. 
| Professors ‘ 
| 





Seripture History —The Rev. R. Malone, M.A.; 

and Modern History—The Rev. Prof. Christmas MA 

F.RS ; English Language and Lit.—The Rey. H a 

Dixon, M.A., F.R.S.L.; Nat. and Avp. Seienges— 

The Rev. F. F. Statham, M.A., P.G.S.; Latin Lan 

guage and Lit.—J. J. Barton, Esq., M.A., Ph. D.: 

French ditto, ditto—Mons. Tourier; Italian ditto. 

ditto—Signor Biaggi; German ditto, ditto — Herr 

Mast; Music, = W. H. Holmes, me. ditto 

(Harp)—J. B. Chatterton, Esq.; ditto 

Signor F. Lablache. v" (Singing) 

Hours of Attendance, from Nine till Four, 

This Establishment is intended to supply a want 
felt in this neighbourhood by Parents desirous of gb. 
taining fur their Daughters the advantages ef a sound 
and accomplished Education, at a moderate expense, 
| _ The course of Study ine ndes the Holy Scriptures 

Engiish Grammar, Composition aud Literature, P ysical 

and Political Geography, History (Ancient and Modern), 

Natural Listory and Philosophy, Elementary anid Medel 
| Drawing, and the Latin, French, German, and Italian 
Languages. The various Classes are under the direction 
of able and eminent Professors. The Fee is £2 %s, per 
Term, each Class. Individual Instruction in Intra 
mental Music, £5 5s., and £3 3s, per Term, Singing, 
, £5 5s., £4 4s., and £3 38. per Term. Dancing and Calig- 
thenics, £4 4s., and #22s. Drawing and Painting, in 
various styles, for advanced Pupils, £3 3s. per Term. 

A ( lass under the direction of Mrs. Blanchard and the 
resident Governesses is Open for Junior Pupils :—Above 
12 years of age, £6 6s. per ‘Term ; under 12, £5 5s, do. 

A limited number of Resident Pupils received :— 
Above 12 years of age, 60 guineas per annum ; under }2, 
50 guineas, do. 
| ‘These fees include all branches of English, Freneh, 

and Musi'e, by the resident Governesses. 

Extras.—Laundress, 6 guineas per annum; Seat at. 

Church, | do.; Use of Plane, 2 do. 

Singing is taught by Signorand Madame F. Lablache; 
| Dancing by Madame Michau Davis and W. A. Deilferrier, 
Esq ; Drawing by Madame Van Fowinkel; Riding by 
Mr. Blackw.an, 

If preterred, Resident Pupils received at 100 Guineas, 
per annum, which fee would include the extras and 
| lessons from all the Professors, with the exception of 
| Signor and Madame Lablache, J. B. Chatterton, Esq., 

Madame Micheu Davis, and Mr. Blackman; lessons by 
| either of these might, however, be substituted for those 
| of W. H. Holmes, Esq. 


, ° ° 

[venders Stoves, Fire-irons, 
aud CHIMNEY PIECES —Buyers of the above 
are requested before finally deciving, to visit WIL- 
| LIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They con. 
tain such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, 
| RANGES, CHIMNEY PIECES, FLRE-IRONS, and 
| GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be ap. 
proached elsewhere, either fur variety, novelty, beauty 
| of design, or exq~siteness of workmanship. Bright 
| stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
| £3 15s. to £33 10s.; bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
7s. to £5 |2s.; steel fenders, £2 15s. to £11; ditto, with 
rich ormolu ornaments, from £2 15s. to £18; chimney 
pieces, from £1 8s, to £80; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the 
| set to £445. The BURTON and alt other PATENT 

| STOVES, with radiating hearthplates. 


| 

| Redsteads, Baths, and 
LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8S. BUR TON has SIX 

LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to 


| SEPARATE DISIVLAY of LAMPS, BATHS, and _ 


METALLIC BEDSTEADS. The stock of each is at 

| once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 

| mitted to the public, and marked at prices propor 

tionate with those that have teuded to make his 

gstablishinent the most distinguished in this country, 

">, Bedsteads, from................ 124. 6d. to £200 each, 
Shower Baths, from.... 8s. 0d. to £60 each. 
Lamps (Moderatenr) from 6s, 0d. to £77 each, 

| (All other kinds at the same rate.) 

| Pure Coiza Oil..................... 48. per gallon. 


r . 
‘(utlery, warranted. — The 
| most varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
| in the world, all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 
} S. BUKTON’S, at prices that are remunerative only 
| because of the largeness of the sales. 3}-inch ivory- 
handied table knives, with bigh shoulders, 12s. 6d. per» 
| duzen; desserts to match, 10s. ; if to balance, 6d. per 
dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger sizes, from 
| 208, to 27s, bd. per dozen: extra fine ivory, 33s. ; if with 
silver ferrules, 40s. to 50s.; white bone table knives, 6s. 
| per dozen; desserts 5s.; carvers, vs. 3d. per pair ; black 
| horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s. ; 
| carvers, 28. 6d.; biack wood-handied table knives and 
| forks, 6s. per dozen; table steeis, from 1s, each. 
largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and 
| forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish 
| carvers. 


\ Uliam S. Burton’s Gene- 


ral Furnishing Ironmongery Catalogue may 
be had gratis, and free by post. ft contains upwards 
| of 400 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of sterling Sil- 
| ver and Electro Plate, Nickel Siilver, and Britannit 
| Metal Goods, Dish Covers Hot-water Dishes, Stoves 
| Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
| Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, and Kettles, 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths Toilet Ware, Turnery,. 
| Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom, Cabinet 
| Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the | 
| Twenty large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street W.; 
, la, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, 
Perry’s-place ; and |, Newman-mews, Loggom.” »» 
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THE CITY AND THE METROPOLIS. 


HE local government both of the City and the Metropolis 
needs to be amended ; and bills are now before Parliament 
professing to have that object in view. We have lately taken 
oceasion to speak of the latter with a view of directing attention 
to some of the leading features which ought, we conceive, 
to characterize any measure intended to be permanent for the 
general taxation and improvement of the capital at large. 
Every day convinces us more and more of the importance of 
getting rid of the ricketty and rotten system of indirect election 
by the vestries, and reconstituting the Metropolitan Board on 
principles of direct choice and direct responsibility as regards 
those who are taxed and governed. Until this is done, we are 
satisfied that nothing will invest the Metropolitan munici- 
pality with that moral power or influence without which no 
public body in these days can gain much credit or do much 
good. As yet, however, Parliament has not been called on to 
discuss the amended bill promoted by the present Board of 
Works; and in the mean time the House of Commons has 
given a second reading to the Government proposal for the 
reconstruction of the Corporation of the City. 


We are not here about to enter in detail into the new muni- 
cipal mechanism which it is proposed to set up under the 
images of Goc and Macoc. But, assuming that it would be an 
improvement in many respects on the lumbering and anomalous 
system that has so long survived its original meanings and 
uses, we cannot help regretting that some effort is not made to 
fuse the institutions of the City into those of the Metropolis. 
Reasonable objection to so obvious an arrangement there seems 
to be none. Prejudice, both of the pelfish and of the passionate 
kind, there would of course be not a little to be overcome. But 
no resistance would avail if Government could be induced to 
grapple with the subject in a comprehensive and statesmanlike 
manner. Putting aside altogether the obvious advantages of 
economy, uniformity, and simplicity, that must strike the most 
superficial observer, there are considerations of a social and 
political kind which appear to us to be of the greatest moment. 
London, with its teeming population, unprecedented accumula- 
tion of wealth, and yearly accelerated rate of expansion, still lies 
in a state the most helplessly inorganic that the history of 
civilization ever witnessed. For no one purpose, good, bad, or 
indifferent, is it possible at the present moment to ascertain 
what the opinion of the Metropolis is, or to secure its constitu- 
tional action. There may be reasons why the formation of such 
a unity or concurrence of acts and motives should be deprecated 
rather than induced, and we have heard men argue plausibly that 
it would not be expedient to allow an imperium in imperio to be 
organized, and indued with social and political power. Better, 
we are told, it would be to cut up the unwieldy mass into ten or 
a dozen separate cities, the accidental circumstance of whose 
contiguity to one another need not prevent their healthful inde- 
pendent existence. There is, we own, much to be said for this 
view ; and at all events it is a consistent, intelligent, and reason- 
able one, But there is nothing whatever to be said in defence 
of the anomaly which inscribes on the right hand side of the 
statute book separate municipal privileges and rights for a 
particular district unmeaningly called “ the City ;”’ while on the 
left hand side of the statute book is inscribed the vague and 
sinewless outlines of a mammoth municipality with the jurisdiction 
ten times as large as that of “the City,” and extending on 
every side round it. 

Mr. Locke and Mr. Ayrton propose that the whole of the 
two corporate concerns should be thrown into hotch-potch, and 
redistributed under one central organization. We do not say 
that this might not be done, but we are bound to own that we 
see great difficulties in the working out of the plan. The only 
principle on which Metropolitan Government can ever be recon- 
ciled in London with a salutary retention of local life, spirit, 
and action, is that of a large and liberal devolution of power to 
each of the great constituent districts that are topographically, 
and for purposes of sewerage and police, but for no other purpose 
that we know of, at present chained together. Nothing can in 
our opinion be more imbecile, abortive, and mischievous, than 
that which now exists. Identity between the different districts 
there 1s none; intercommunication or sympathy between them 
there is none; unity of action, language, or disposition there is 
none ; and yet, with all this severance, jealousy, and repulsion, 
no locality has the benefit of separate municipal life, except that 
comparatively limited one whose inhabitants have been born 
within the sound of Bow bell. This state of things is both 
unsound and unsafe. It is that which must inevitably engender 


a vast system of demagoguism and jobbing, even in peaceful and’ 


prosperous times; but should a day of trouble or of danger 
come it will be exposed to the still more serious reproach of 





being a pretended system of local government, which will be 
found incapable of governing at all. 


THE AUSTRIAN SUICIDES. 


T has long been evident that the Austrian Government was 
committing suicide, and every friend of h ity has watched 

the process with complacency and satisfaction: but it is not 
only a system that is killing itself ;—individuals in high position 
are afflicted with the mania of self-destruction ; and quite recently 
one of the leading statesmen of the Empire, a confidential adviser 
of the HapsBurG crown, has ended his personal troubles in a 
most determined manner, through the double aid of poison and 
steel. In the ordinary sense of the word there was no insanity 
about the late Minister of Austrian Finance. His choice of 
death was the deliberate act of a cool, calculating speculator, who 
saw that the last chances of success had passed away from his 
grasp, and who had not the moral courage to meet poverty, 
punishment, and disgrace. We may wait for some time before 
the whole story of his delinquencies is publicly known; 
meanwhile the belief in Vienna is that he was not guilty 
of greater frauds than were to be expected from the minis- 
ter of a demoralized, despotic court. He was probably 
not a whit more dishonest than the ordinary tive 
adventurers, of whom we have in this country an abundant 
supply. It is probable that he winked at and aided the frauds 
of EyNaTTEN and his companions; but we should remember 
that if our free State can exhibit its Weedon defaleations and its 
large Admiralty deficits, Austria is fairly entitled to a priority in 
dishonesty ; and nothing as yet known is a bit worse than ought 
to be expected from the hereditary traditions and principles of 
the Government of which Francis Josepa is the head. We 
are told by persons well acquainted with Vienna, that nobody 
supposed the late Baron or any of his predecessors contented 
themselves with the small salary attached to their office, and that 
such a post was known to offer to dexterous jobbers the means 
of getting rich. Francis Joseru could have no moral right to 
honest services. He had deliberately violated the most solemn 
oaths, and ruled, at any rate over Hungary, as a murderous 
usurper, and not as a legal king. When, after many years of 
reckless extravagance, his finances became desperate, he was a 
party to the fraud by which his Ministers raised a much larger loan 
than they were entitled to negotiate, and thus obtained subserip- 
tions upon false pretences. If Bruck helped his Em to 
cheat the moneymongers and investors, according to the usual 
morality of such transactions the Minister would consider him- 
self entitled to his master’s aid in transact’s). profitable to 
himself. We never regret to see rogues fall ou: > but the Baron 
was an ill-used man, and his Sovereign proved ungrateful 
to a tool who had assisted his evil work. A wiser potentate 
would have enriched all the swindlers who were n 
to the support of his power, and would not have been so 
foolish as to imagine that a system of despotic craft and 
cruelty could be sustained or worked by honest hands. The 
fact is, that Francts Josepu, the favourite pupil of the Jesuits, 
is not overburdened with brains. He feels bitterly the degrada- 
tion of his Italian defeats. He will not see that cheating his 
subjects out of their political and social rights has been the cause 
of his misfortunes; but while obdurate and impenitent co i 
his own crimes, he has taken it into his head that if he had 
sessed honester servants he might have crushed the Italians, and 
negotiated as a conqueror with the Emperor of the French. 

Hence, while he will not hear of liberty, of constitutional 
checks and human rights, he believes he can terrify his subordi- 
nates out of the dishonesty which is engrained in the very method 
of his rule. Such an attempt is Tull of danger, and has 
ideas of sedition and rebellion in his official world. The tools of 
despotism seldom wish to be honest, and those of Francrs 
JosEpH, paid in depreciated paper, cannot afford it, and do not 
intend, if they can help it, to try the experiment. 

The credit of Austria is as bad as that of Turkey, and for the 
same reason; everybody knows the system is rotten and its 
existence precarious. The Emperor may drive more of his “friends 
in council” to an abrupt termination of their mundane existence, 
and the result will be that the undetected culprits will watch for 
an opportunity of getting a new master, and will either make 
friends with Revolution, or join the Hapspure family in placing 
another of its members on the throne. This has long been 
talked of, and we notice that the rumour is now revived. 

It is unfortunate in Catholic Austria that a Protestant minister 
should have exposed himself to charges such as surround the 
name of Bruck, and it is equally so that in aristocratic Austria 
the experiment of raising middle class men to power should have 
signally failed, both in the instance of the late Baron and in that 
of Bacu, who has been a hinderance to the liberal cause, Francis 
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JoseEPu is incapable of understanding that integrity cannot thrive 
ina malaria of Jesuitry and tyranny ; and this judicial blindness 
may cause him to be the most useful Emperor Austria has had 
for many generations. He will not wait for the shock of another 
war or revolution—he is his own worm, busily gnawing to 


pieces the props of his own throne. Would that all despots 
were as usefully employed ! 


oOo 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION. 
F our American cousins were quite as “cute” as they profess 
to be they would give Congress a holiday every fourth year. 
The work that honourable body does in the session which pre- 
cedes each presidential election is not worth the “ compensation” 
its members draw from the public treasury. Senate and House 


of mtatives cease then to be legislative assemblies, and 
the rs of both houses become scenes of electioneering 


manceuvres, the performers in which are paid by the people. 
Little inconvenience would be sustained, except by the professional 
politicians, from such a quadrennial fallow time. The Govern- 
ment has now solved, in the case of the post-office, the problem 
how to do without an Appropriation Bill, and the dignity of the 
Legislature would be considerably raised by its withdrawal for a 
whole year from the public view. Indeed, if the framers of the 
Constitution had all possessed the foresight of Hamrirox, who 
icted that the day would come when every vital interest of the 
would be merged in the question of who will be the next Pre- 
sident, they would probably have inserted in it some proviso for 
such a Congressional interreguum. As, however, they did not, 
and an attempt to amend the Constitution would be a very 
dangerous step in the present temper of North and South, good 
citizens must take their money out in the fun and scandal with 
which their representatives so liberally provide them. 

This chronic peculiarity of Congress has been especially 
exemplified this year. Mr. Covopr’s Committee of Inquiry into 
the malpractices of the President, for instance, can only be 
yr kg an electioneering dodge. Mr. BucHANAN had, no 
doubt, mixed himself up in some transactions which would not 
bear too close a scrutiny, but the object of the majority of the 
House was not to clear away abuses or punish for corruption an 
officer who, after next March, will merely be a superannuated politi- 
cian about whom nobody cares a farthing. The aim was to throw 
a discredit on the Democratic party, which would tell in the coming 
election. If any doubt could have existed on this point it would 
be dispelled by the majority report of the Judiciary Committee, to 
which the President’s special message protesting against the 
inquiry, on wh''¥ we commented a fortnight since, was referred. 
The President has been hoisted with his own petard. He con- 
tended that the charges against him should have been referred to 
the Judiciary Committee in the first instance; his message has 
been referred to that Committee, and the majority report very 
strongly against his contentions—very strongly in words, but very 
weakly in other respects, the report being singularly destitute of 
logic, as well as of the gravity and impartiality which should charac- 
terize such a Committee, and surcharged, moreover, with taunts 
and sneers at the President. The minority report, on the other 
hand—which, as emanating from his partisans, is, of course, 
equally strong in his favour—has the merits of lucid argumenta- 
tion and a becoming style, putting the President’s positions in a 
much better form than he had put them himself, and saying all 
that could be said for him. The merits of the case have, how- 
ever, nothing to do with the squabble. The President has 
employed his patronage to aid party projects, more scandalously, 
perhaps, than any of his predecessors; but the Republicans are very 
much maligned if they don’t doa little of the same seemingly neces- 
sary business, and they will leave Mr. BucuaNaN alone as soon as 
any other plan of annoying their opponents strikesthem. Whilst 
the Republican majority in the House of Representatives has thus 
been electioneering, the Democratic majority of the Senate has 
been equally active on its side. Mr. Mason, of Virginia, 
obtained, at the commencement of the session, the appointment of 
a Committee to inquire into the Harper’s Ferry outbreak, the 
terms of the resolution extending to an inquiry whether any 
citizens of the United States favoured in any way the project. 
The object of Mr. Mason is, of course, to prove, if he can, that 
the leading members of the Republican party were privy to the 
“invasion,” and thus to increase the ill impression which the 
affair, in its general aspect, created against them. He has, 
however, met with considerable difficulties, from the refusal of 
Witnesses to attend, and, although the Senate has power to 
compel that attendance, some of the parties have contrived, 
by suing out writs of habeas corpus in their respective states, 
and the active sympathies of mobs of citizens, to get away 
from the Federal officers sent after them. The Republicans, 











meanwhile, complain that the conduct of this Committee is partial 
and unjust. The Senate has, besides, a capital opportunity for 
making “ Buncombe” speeches afforded it by certain resolutions 
against abolitionism offered by a fire-eating senator, one Mr. 
Jerrerson Davis, so that altogether both Houses manage tg 
ventilate the presidential question pretty freely. 

But the day of Congress is now over. Senators and repre. 
sentatives may be as startlingly eloquent as they please ; public 
attention is turned in other directions. Nothing short of a “frag 
fight ” on the floor of either House, in which both sides had their 
tale of killed and wounded, would draw back to the Capitol 
that interest which now centres in Charleston, and will soon pass 
to Chicago. Charleston is, this year, the seat of the Demoeratie 
Convention, at which the candidate of the party for the Pregj. 
dency will be selected. The Convention was to “organize” op 
the 23rd of April, but a fortnight might perhaps elapse before 
one of the aspirants would obtain the requisite majority. The 
delegates are already counted for one man or other; but all such 
reckonings are fallacious. Probably enough all the aspirants 
who have any claims on the score of talent and public services 
to the honour may be discarded, and some insignificant 
chosen upon whom it is possible to unite the suffrages of all 
divisions of the party. This is the great danger which Mr, 
Dovetas, undoubtedly the most able of the candidates, runs, 
He has opposed Mr. BucaNan’s policy in several instances, so 
he has against him all the present President’s creatures ; and by 
his conduct on the Kansas question he greatly angered the pro- 
Slavery party, although he has recently been approximating some- 
what to them. Mr. Hunrer, of Virginia, is spoken of ag 
possessing a good chance. He is, like Mr. DouGLas, a member 
of the Senate, and so far a not inexperienced politician. The 
probability, however, is, that both will be thrown over, and some 
unknown man selected, whose obscurity will be preferred by all 
the candidates to the elevation of a competitor of their own 
standing. 

The Republican Convention does not meet until the end of May. 
The delegates will therefore have the advantage of knowing who 
their opponent is, and consequently will be able to select the 
man best fitted to fight him. At present, Mr. Sewarp is the 
only candidate of note ; it seems doubtful, however, whether the 
party can unite around him, and still more so whether they could 
carry him. His past services and his great abilities entitle him 
to the honour; but he is, perhaps, too well known, and too 
pronounced an anti-Slavery man, for a party which must rely 
upon the divisions in and defections from the ranks of its oppo- 
nents to fight with. The object of each party is not to put the 
best man in the office, but to gain the victory for itself. The 
man for its purpose, therefore, is the man, let him be ever so 
stupid, with whom it can win the game. 

The issue to be determined in the approaching presidential eon- 
test is perhaps the most important presented to the people of the 
United States since the establishment of their present form of 
Government. Its importance does not lie, however, so much 
in the question in dispute between the parties, but in the course 
which one of those parties has threatened to take in case of defeat. 
The decision one way or other of the question whether Congress 
has the right and the obligation to prohibit Slavery in the terri- 
tories of the United States would certainly not in itself provoke any 
great convulsion. If it is decided that Congress has not that power, 
that every citizen has a right to take his slaves, just like any 
other property, into any territory, and that he must be pro- 
tected in that right against all Congressional or territorial legis- 
lation by the judicial and executive branches of the Government, 
then the existing state of things is prolonged, and the slave- 
holders have still the chance of getting a new slave state to 
balance the free ones soon to be admitted. If it is decided that 
Congress has that power, then the slave-owners, knowing that 
they can get no protection for their property in the territories, 
will take care to keep the “ chattels” at home, and all risk of 
collision would appear to be avoided. But the pro-Slavery leaders 
have threatened a dissolution of the Union if a Republican Presi- 
dent be elected, and if one of that party be not elected it will 
be owing mainly to the influence of those swaggering threats. 
They can really no more execute them than they ean build a 
bridge of dry land to Cuba. But if, through the adoption of this 
bullying tone, they succeed in defeating the Republicans, the whole 
Union becomes the serf of a section, until some violent reaction 
takes place, in which the slaveholders are overborne by an extreme 
party which assuredly will not be very cautious or temperate 
in the hour of its triumph. Although one cause of the strength, 
it is now the great difficulty of the Republican party that it in 
cludes so much of the fanatical element. If beaten in this con- 
test, the fanaticism will grow more rampant, and overcome the 
judgment and statesmanship which have hitherto moderated its 
counsels. If it succeeds now and gains power, the moderate 
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element will be confirmed in its supremacy; the possession of 
office bringing responsibility will increase itseaution and strengthen 
its disposition to conciliation ; and the South will find that, whilst 
determined to prevent the spread of the “accursed” institution, 
Republican statesmen are too deeply imbued with the spirit of 
the Constitution to interfere with the domestic legislation of the 
several States. 


THE MOVEMENT IN SICILY. 


HE movement in Sicily cannot fail to enlist British sympa- 
thies if, in the midst of many grave questions, attention 
can be turned to an island that has peculiar claims upon our 
regard. Sicily could boast of one of the oldest constitutions 
in Burope, having had a parliament as early as 1072. Of 
eourse during feudal times, that Parliament was very far from 
being a democratic institution, but the fact that the aristocracy 
and the Church were represented, was valuable, as paving the 
way for more complete results, which though late, would doubt- 
less have appeared ; but unfortunately King Ferpinanp married 
CaroutneE of Austria, and at the instigation of the Emperor 
Francis means were taken to destroy every vestige of liberty, 
and establish one of the most abominable governments that ever 
existed. During the war with France, we were compelled to 
occupy the island; and the abuse of royal authority was 
so insufferable, that after we had detected Queen CAROLINE in 
an effort to sacrifice us to the French, Lord WitL1AM BextTiInck 
established a constitution, similar to that of England, in the 
year 1812; and hing Ferpinaxp, who consented to the 
arrangement, abdicated in favour of his son. The new constitu- 
tion might be considered as a legitimate development of the 
native institutions, but it wanted a little friendly aid, until the 
people had grown accustomed to its working, and recognised its 
value. The House of Peers established by Lord Witiiam 
unfortunately consisted of needy nobles, chiefly anxious to make 
use of their position to avoid the payment of their debts, and 
when we retired from the island without obtaining adequate 
security for the permanence of the system, it was overthrown by 
the sovereign, with the approval of the Austrian Court. 

At the present time, it is believed that the wish of the majority 
of the Sicilians is to annex themselves to Sardinia, and they are 
assuredly entitled to any moral aid which England can give them 
in so desirable a task. The population of Sicily is above two 
millions and a quarter, and in addition to the gain for humanity 
that would result from the enfranchisement of so many people, 
it would form an important addition to the growing kingdom of 
which Victor EMMANUEL is the worthy head. Such a measure 
of annexation would likewise diminish the danger of that 
by no means improbable event, a temporary restoration of the 
Murat dynasty at Naples. All over the continent, it is reported 
that our Government has instigated the rebellion, and French 
agents are accused of giving currency to the absurd report. 
The King of Sarpmnza cannot remain a passive spectator 
of the struggle, especially if GaRtBALDI appears upon the 
scene ; and it would save much misery if he received clear en- 
eouragement from England to assist the patriotic cause by direct 
aid should he see reason to hope for suecess. For a long while the 
King of NapLes has been complotting with Austria and the 
Pore for the restoration of despotism in the emancipated por- 
tions of Italy, and only a doubt as to what the great Powers 
would do could restrain Count Cavour from taking another 
onward step. The Neapolitans, no doubt, deserve a better fate 
than the awful suffering they have to submit to under the 
Austrian system which their Bovurson ruler carries out, and 
their cause would be aided by any movement that promoted the 
success of the insular struggle. It would not, however, be 
desirable at present that the constitutional Government of Sar- 
dinia should be put to the severe trial of a union with Naples, 
which would present far greater difficulties than a union with 
Sicily. All parties would gain if England agreed to let the 
French restore the Murat family at Naples on condition cf 
Sicily being attached to the Sardinian crown. We know that 
this idea is entertained by some Italian statesmen, who see that 
French vanity might thus be gratified without any permanent 
harm. Ultimately, Naples will form part of a united Italy, and 
French influence could not permanently prevail over Italian 
aspirations. It might, however, be useful during a transition 
epoch, as the Government thus established, if not liberal, would, 
in the elements of justice and security, be an immense advance 
upon the present system. We do not wish to see even the 
moral interference of England exerted, unless with reasonable 
chance of success ; but it is time that we took our place in the 
Italian question as the firm friends of liberty, and as not willing 
to abdicate our position in Europe, and content ourselves 
with looking on, while great interests are disposed of by the 
autocratic power in France. We shall most certainly 
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need the good will of nationalities, for we cannot trust 
reactionary Governments, nor shut our eyes to the plain fact, 
that if we are not felt to be a great Power we shall expose our- 
selves to attack. The influence we might have gained im the 
Russian war was lost through the paltriness of our di ‘ 
and the corrupt administration of our naval and military affairs ; 
and if we;would avoid future quarrels, we must increase our moral 
influence, as well as follow Lord Lyxpuurst’s advice about 
maintaining our fleet. It is not good for Ex nor for France 
that only one power of movement should be felt throughout the 
civilized world; and the Liberal party in England would raise 
itself out of the mire of selfishness if, in a prudent and cireum- 
spect way, it exerted a visible influence in favour of liberty in 
other lands. 


CHURCH DISSENSIONS. 

PHERE are certain well-defined privileges attached to greatness. 

We will bear from a man of distinction what we should never 
tolerate from an inferior ; and the lion in the fable felt the hoof of 
the ass more bitterly than the tusk of the boar or the horn of the 
bull. There was something intelligible in the Dake of Weutine- 
TON being able to hold back reform for more than one session from 
an impatient and excited people. The Duke was somebody: he had 
the reputation of his splendid Indian conquests and his still more 
splendid Indian statesmanship, the Peninsular war, the magnificent 
victory of Waterloo, and the grassy monument at St. Helena to fall 
back upon. When another noble lord tried the same tactics, it was 
somewhat sarcastically observed that Téte-de-Fer might go where 
Téte-de-Bois would do well not to follow. On the same princi 
we are really at a loss to imagine what claims on the forbearance of 
the public can he put forward by Mr. Bryan Kuve, the Hon. and 
lev. Rosert Lippe, Mr. ALrrep Pooxs, and all the followere 
of the same party, to keep parishes in hot and by no means holy 
water, and to ruffle what would otherwise be the smooth course of 
the English Church. 

Personally, there is nothing out of the common way to be said in 
their favonr; they are not remarkable for learning, ability, or 
superhuman virtue: they are doubtless deserving of respeet in 
their private end domestic relations—they pay their butchers’ bills 
—they were not present at the great fight—(indeed, according to 
the Saturday Review, it would have done them good if they had 
attended)—they do not cheat at cards, do not encourage the casino, 
are not suspected of disturbing the family happiness of their neigh- 
bour, save in the matter of the confessional—they have family 
prayers night and morning; and, had they only been quiet, they 
might have passed through life with the reputation of good, worthy 
men, who were never expected to set the Thames on fire, but who 
were nevertheless far from useless in their day and generation. 
These men and their doings become important in of 
the number of exciting questions now before the Church. The 
Church-rate controversy. the revision of the Liturgy, the equalization 
of livings, the creation of new bishopries, the wretched state of the 
poorer clergy—even necessitating societies to supply them and their 
families with the cast-off garments of their richer flocks—the con-. 
tinued demand on the part of the dignitaries of the Church for new 
schools, new training colleges, new parsonages, new churches, and, 
alas! for new also—the great activity of dissent, and the 
frequency of what are called revivals : all these things act one upon 
another, and make it doubly necessary that eee 
should win over their people by the kindest most judicious 
means, 

Thirty years ago, if a Bryan Kiyo had thought fit to attire 
himself as much like a beadle as be could, and when in the act of 
prayer to turn his back on the congregation, in order that they 
might be edified by the green and gold embroidery on his pious 
back, he might have been mobbed in so rough a district as Bt. 
George’s-in-the-East ; but the mischief would soon have been put 
down. The Bishop would have interfered to some purpose, and 
peace wonld have been speedily restored to that particularly Pro- 
testant parish. Now, he is hampered by a multitude of apprehen- 
sions; he stands in dread of Church unions, of interminable actions, 
at law, with tremendous bills of costs—of the virulent and vexations 

ress of the “ party ""—of the small popes set up here and there 

Fivtle cliques, and of the principle, that, though “ holy obedience” 

a very blessed thing, and very fitting to be exhibited towerds their 
Lordships of Exeter and Oxford, yet there is also a “ holy disobe- 
dience,” which is most expedient in the diocese of London. The 
Bishops are practically powerless ; they can deal with curates, and 
sometimes do, tyrannically enough ; but incumbents can set them 
almost, if not altogether, at defiance. Bishop Tarr could, no doubt, 
order St. G ’s Church to be closed ; but this would be proelaim- 
ing to the world that in an important district, and one jally in 
want of instruction, the Church could do See ee but 
must hand over the spiritual eare of the people to the zeal of dis- 
senters. If once such a step as this were taken, the Church would 
be national no longer: she would abnegate her position, with all its 
advantages, and must at once sink to the level of a sect. is 
certainly some want of legislation here, and unless something be 
done the Church must grievously suffer. But what is that some- 
thing to be? Church benefices are property, the objects of bargain 
and sale; and in a country like this the rights of property cannot 
be tampered with. If more power be given to the Bishops, they 
must at the same time be restrained from interfering with that 


_ which is already so carefully protected by law, and the additional 
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power will only be available towards curates, who are already too 
much under episcopal control. eg 
Now, as matters stand at present, every incumbent is his own 
master in his own parish. His duties are to a certain extent de- 
fined, but there is a margin, in which he is left to his own 
discretion. The canon law binds him, in some respects, to a course 
of conduct at variance with the feeling of the nation, and he holds 
himself therefore excused from attending to this latter. He may 
refuse to bury one, and to marry another, He may refuse the 
sacrament of the Eucharist to persons whose fitness for its reception 
he doubts. He may adhere to a multitude of obsolete regulations, 
and offend his parishioners every day of his life, under colour of 
keeping his ordination vows, and showing himself a good and pious 
son of the Church—and there is no knowing what direction piety 
may take in some oddly-constituted minds. Stantey Faser tells 
us of an ecelesiastical dispute, not altogether unlike those which 
weekly take place at St, George’s-in-the- East, in which an energetic 
member of the orthodox party “pionsly poked out the eye of 
Sreruen, Archbishop of Grau, with a stick.” We confess that to 
such exhibitions we entertain a very decided objection. It would 
matter little to sensible laymen what kind of robes the clergy of 
parishes thought fit to wear—green and gold, red and yellow, copes, 
albs, dalmaticas, stoles, and all the wardrobe of medieval Rome 
might be adopted ; and, if this were all, it might all be done without 
offence: but, when we know that these mummeries are inconsistent 
with sound common sense—that if a man show himself to be a fool 
in small matters, he is very likely to be one in affairs of greater 
consequence, and that the man whose mountebank tricks and har- 
lequin dress offend and disgust us every Sunday is in many respects 
the most important person in the parish, that he has the especial duty 
of instructing the ignorant, and training the children of the poor,— 
then things, in themselves of little moment, assume a grave character. 
At all events, the entire destruction of that devotional feeling 
which ought to characterize the attendants on public worship is not 
a light evil; and this, no one can doubt, is the consequence of such 
absurdities as those which are witnessed, week after week, at St. 
George’s. But a still graver importance attaches to these practices 
when we knowthat they are so decidedly the badges of a party as 
to indicate, in almost every possible direction, the opinions of those 
who adopt them. A man wears an embroidered robe of many 
colours—he fancies that the rubrics bear him out in so doing; he 
is therefore opposed to a revision of the Liturgy; he adheres as far as 
possible to the canon law, because he imagines that all his practices 
are in accordance with its provisions; he therefore opposes any 
alteration in the present most iniquitous arrangements about mar- 
riage. He knows that if the Voluntary system could only prevail 
for one hour, he and his abettors would be deprived of all power of 
troubling the Church’s peace ; therefore he stands up for Church 
rates and all similar imposts, and he vehemently resists the slightest 
introduction of the lay element into Church polity. He believes 
that his party have, and will continue to have, the distribution of 
the loaves and fishes; he therefore has no desire to see livings 
equalised, or the poorer clergy elevated as a class. He would take 
men of “sound Church views” out of the mire; but he would 
wish the mire to remain for the others to stick in. Holding what 
are called ‘‘ sacramental opinions,” he does not recognise dissent as 
Christianity, and therefore has nothing to do with those societies 
(such as the Bible Society) in which the co-operation of Noncon- 
formists is allowed. He opposes the Church Missionary Society 
and the Pastoral-Aid Society, or at least withholds from them all 
aid, on the ground that the one is not in safe hands, and that the 
other has a large mixture of the laity in its composition. The 
character thus described is consistent enough, foolish, we grant, 
and unehristian, but unhappily by no means rare; and his mode of 
celebrating divine service may be, and is, taken as an index of the 
man’s opinions on all other points of doctrine and discipline. It 
results a this, not very logically perhaps, that in the popular 
mind all who agree with him on any one of the multifarious sub- 
jects in dispute are supposed to agree with him in them all, He 
encourages the notion himself as far as he can, and would have the 
world believe, that the ten thousand clergymen who have signed the 
document lately addressed to Lord Exsury, and deprecating any 
change in the Liturgy, are with him in all his ways of thinking and 
acting. It would be a bad thing for the Church of England if 
there were ten thousand of her ministers like Mr. Bryan Kina. 
But it is what a large number of the laity do believe; and unless 
the ten thousand can beat a retreat as skilful as was that of 
XENOPHON, the notion will increase in strength, and spread widely. 
It can hardly fail to tell with deadly force upon the Church rate 
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hurry. The present generation will pass away, and leave 
behind aa an existing institution of the English Church ; but 

are only safe for a comparatively short time. It will take more 
agitation, a longer period, and the aid of more powerful men to 
uproot them, than have been necessary to uproot Charch rates, 
because the interests involved are greater; the laity are la 
concerned, and the whole hierarchy will hold up their hands to 
preserve their property. But when we recollect how short a time 
has elapsed since THorocoop of Braintree was, in the late Mr. 
Barnes's admirable language, “a feather-bed martyr, a parlour 
boarder in the school of tribulation, an inside passenger to glory 
we shall, on considering the present position of the Church rate 
question, be able to work out a similar problem with respect to 
tithes, 

Now, we wish our readers, and especially our clerical readers, 
not to mistake our object. We are not arguing in favour of 
abolishing either tithes or Church rates. We are merely looking 
with open eyes on the signs of the times ; and we put them on their 
guard, not, in the present temper of the public mind, to provoke 
the enmity of the people, not needlessly to confirm the idea that 
there are ten thousand medizvalists—half Romanizers—among our 
clergy, and not to lose any means of conciliation which it may be 
in their power to adopt. 








THE PULLINGER FRAUDS. 


* TOINT Stock Company” has well nigh become a cant term for 

a rogues’ nest, and unless the morality of these institutions can 
be improved, honourable men will shrink from being directors, and 
the management of associated enterprises will fall entirely, as it has 
already done to a large extent, into the hands of speculative 
tricksters, who prefer an exciting career of plunder to one of steady 
industry and slow accumulation. In some instances of defalcations, 
the directors have been the parties directly guilty of the offence, as 
in the case of those fraudulent banks and swindling assurance offiees 
whose names have become feloniously familiar. In other instances 
the robberies have been committed by servants, such as Rosson 
at the Crystal Palace, Repratn at the Great Northern, and 
PULLINGER at the Union Bank; but in all these cases the directors 
have pursued a course of conduct that naturally led to the calami- 
tous result. In the Crystal Palace there was a recklessness both 
of calculation and assertion; the affair cost three times as much 
as the shareholders_were originally led to expect,and a system of profli- 
gate expenditure went on with scarcely an attempt at check. The 
wonder was, not that a single official was detected in plundering, 
but that the malversations did not reach a much larger amount, 
The Great Northern rejoiced in a chairman who displayed great 
activity in maintaining his position against a discontented pro- 
prietary ; but the “ Board” could find no time for that accurate 
supervision of accounts that would have detected the transactions 
of ReppratH long before they reached the enormous amount of 
£240,000, The directors were not in the habit of inquiring into the 
appropriation of the large sum set apart for the payment of divi- 
dends, and by this gross negligence they facilitated the robbery that 
took place. 

After the confidence of the public had been shaken by a remark- 
able series of joint stock company frauds, Mr. H. L. Moreay, the 
accountant employed to investigate the Paut and Manint delin- 
quencies, brought the question of directors’ duties and responsi- 
bilities to a focus in an able pamphlet, in which he pointed out the 
causes of the catastrophes that had taken place, and indicated the 
means by which they might be easily avoided in future. Mr. 
Morean observed, that honourable men could only make their 
position as directors safe by “enforcing a method of book-keeping 
and preparation of statements so clear and complete, as to afford 
them from day to day and from week to week as acenrate a 


| knowledge of, all important facts as a merchant or banker is in the 


| habit of obtaining in his own counting-house.” 


question ; and that once settled adversely to the Church, it requires | 


no prophet to see that tithes will be the next object of attack; and 
to alienate the affections of the laity at such a juncture is a most 
suicidal proceeding. Little do the ten thousand think of the mis- 
chief they have done, and a very small portion of which is now in 
their — to undo—little do they know how the laity in general 
read their document, and what has already been its effect in the 
House of Commons. 

We shall be told that ages ago the Church Establishment was 
threatened with sweeping reform, and that in the reign of Henry 
TV. the axe was about to be laid to the root of the tree that threat- 


ened men here long, and that the Church is certainly less corrupt | 
| bankers’, he not only ascertains that he takes the right sum with 


now than it was in the fifteenth century. We are willing to admit 
the last proposition, but not to the extent that its advancers require. 
The Church in her temporalities is extremely corrupt at the present 
time ; and if Church rates are doomed, the thin end of the wedge 
is already inserted. We are not likely to see the full of tithes in a 


Mr. Morean 
added, “ A director should assume every thing to be incorrect which 
he cannot fully understand ; he should take care that an audit is a 
reality and not a sham, and never suffer a single document to go 
forth to shareholders or to the public upon the authority of any 
accountant or auditor, however honest and able, unless it be so 
arranged as to give to his own mind, without doubt or difficulty, 
every information to which his constituents or the public are 
entitled.” Nothing can be plainer or more reasonable than this 
advice; and yet the Union Bank frauds show how impervious 
** Boards”’ are to anything like common sense. 

The particular frauds for which PuLLINGER is now in custod, 
could only have been committed within the five years during whic 
he held the post of chief cashier, and they amount to a thousand 
pounds a week for the whole time, and in the aggregate to 
£263,070, 8s. 10d. Not once, while these gigantic robberies were 
being committed, could the directors or manager have adopted 


| single rational precaution to know the state of their cash affairs and 


| 


balance at the Bank. The story laid before the public is, that 
PuLurneer deceived the ledger clerk and Board by producing & 
forged pass-book, and withheld the real book from them, while his 
tricks were going on. If this be the case, it will appear that the 
Management habitually neglected those precautions which are univer- 
sally adopted by private firms. When a merchant sends a clerk to his 


him, but that he takes the pass-book also, and on his return nothing 
is easier than to see from the entry that the right sum has been 
paid in. It is true the clerk might pocket the money and forge 
the entry; but his employer is accustomed to the look of the real 
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imself, after it has been made up. Thus it would be extremely 
difficult to deceive him by substituting another book, as appears to 
have been done in the PuLLINGER case. Either a director or the 
manager of the Union Bank ought from day to day to have examined 
the cash to be paid into the Bank of England, and ought from day 
to day to have seen the pass-book also, and ascertained that the 
entries corresponded with the transactions of the concern, With 
such precautions PuLuincER might have bolted with the whole 
sum he was intrusted with on a single occasion, but he could not 
once have divided it, leaving some for his masters and keeping some 
for himself. Thus there can be no doubt that the “Board” egregiously 
failed in a simple matter of duty, and allowed one of the most 
important departments to escape scrutiny altogether. == 
n another particular they neglected the warning given in Mr. 
Morean’s pamphlet—they issued a balance-sheet upon defective 
principles, wanting that precision and clearness which is the only 
security against fraud. They lumped assets together, so that the 
amount they believed to be at the Bank of England was con- 
founded with items of a different kind. 

In this, there was simply an exhibition of the magpie nature of 
Boards without a shadow of excuse. In many joint stock companies, 
all sorts of tricks and dodges are resorted to which it is desirable to 
conceal, Some directors do not pay up their portion of share 
capital ; others enter upon transactions to “ rig the market,” bribes 
‘are paid to persons helping the concern, and there is in fact a great 


book, aud sometimes takes it to or fetches it from the bankers’ | 


! 





deal to be ashamed of. With the Union Bank this could not have | 


‘been the case. " 
enjoyed uniform success, and we do not believe it could at any 
period have been a gainer by the policy of concealment or mystifica- 


It was established when really wanted. It has | 


tion. We do not think that the directors had any motive for | 


avoiding an explicit statement. They merely acted according to the 
traditions of their craft, and the result was that they assisted the 
black sheep, who appears to have been the pet of their fold. When 
the frauds were detected, their conduct was characteristic. There 
was of course ground for satisfaction and pride, that so enormous a 
loss could not in the slightest degree affect the stability of their 
concern. Everybody knew it could afford to lose a quarter of a 


million, and had the loss been doubled, no depositor would have felt | 


afraid of the security of his deposits, nor would the permanent 
position of the institution have been injured. The question of 
confidence is independent of capital, and will turn entirely upon the 
management. 
compliment themselves and express sympathy with their manager, 
the public will regard them as quite unfit for their posts, and we 
cannot conceive that the shareholders will be so blind to their own 
interests, as to accept their misfortune as a matter of course. The 
men who have allowed it to take place may be very estimable and 
honourable, but they have failed in a most important duty, and 


their negligence gave opportunities which ought never to have been | Whitworth guus, bat he 
| mentioned several other subjects, which illustrated. the urgent 


afforded. No one for a moment imputes any more blame to them 
than that of following the habitual carelessness of boards, which may 
be said never to adopt the precautions of private firms, but surely 
this is blame enough. 

Had this been the first great fraud since that on the Bank of 


If the directors think that they have only to | 





, and far more mischievous than the bank clerk 


GERS, as d 
variety. en wealthy manufacturers forge trade marks, or 
represent their s to measure far more than they do, a wave of 


rascality is set in motion that legitimately ends in robberies of 
another form. It is not the PuLLINGERS pH who are guilty, or 
even chiefly guilty: a deeper blame rests upon those who 
encou a false morality, and worship success however 
achiev It was accident that determined Rossoy, Rep- 
paTu, and Putiincer to their particular modes of fraud, There 
are lawyers, engineers, and contractors moving in the best 
society, who have robbed unfortunate shareholders of an amount 
as large; and if they had had their choice these es we have 
maenel Cone no doubt have preferred the safer gains of their luckier 
rivals in the arts of depredation. Almost every great bankruptey 
reveals transactions quite as bad in point of morality as the em- 
bezzlement of cash; but the reckless abuse of credit seldom meets 
with either reprobation or punishment. By the employment of 
more caution we may diminish such cases as those of Rosson, 
ReppatuH, aud PuttinGer; but we shall do little more than alter 
the shape of villany until the public conscience is sufficiently 
enlightened to condemn the worship of unprincipled success. 

It is curious that our conspicuous rogues are either pharisees or 
“sporting gents; and yet by their disgusting idolatry of Tom 
Sayers, the members of the Stock Exchange and the Mincing Lane 
brokers encourage their clerks to frequent regions inhabited by 
betters and blacklegs, to cultivate tastes of debauchery and de- 
moralization, and to consider mere “ pluck,” as it exists in the bull- 
dog or a tiger, the highest of known qualities. We know some of 
the associates of Mr. PutiinGer, and we trust the Stock Exch. 
and Union Bank Directors will permit us to know the rest. 
may have improved his morals on the race-course or by the ring; 
but such enormous transactions as he was engaged in leave no 
doubt that he must have had the countenance of persons of 
and station, who, as in the case of Reppatu, did not choose to 
know that a clerk upon a few hundreds a year could not honestly be 
engaged in the operations of a millionaire. We fear, however, we 
shall not get at this sort of information ; but the shareholders should 
force it out, as it may lead to a recovery of a portion of their loss. 


SCIENCE AND WAR. 
A® excellent Lecture delivered last Friday evening at the Royal 
Institution by Mr. Apert, the head of the chemical 

ment at Woolwich, on the application of science to military affairs, 
was sufficient to prove that a very great advance has been made in 
the management of our warlike arrangements, but was also caleu- 
lated to lead to the conviction that both in Parliament and out of 
it, still further changes must take place if we are to maintain our 
position against all assailants. A large part of Mr. Apet’s dis- 
course related to the Armstrong an 


demand for skilled scientific labour, both in the administration of 


| departments, and in all parties concerned, from the Minister of War 


England in 1803, which more than half a century had obliterated the | 
memory of, some excuse might be made for the directors not, at all | 


events, securing themselves by taking full and efficient guarantees 
from their servants who had the handling of such vast amounts. The 
system of suretyship has been gradually growing up as a corollary 
to the larger trusts and greater temptations imposed on confidential 
clerks ; and most large establishments adopt the principle. Indeed, 
to such an extent has this prudential arrangement extended, that 
powerful and responsible joint-stock companies have been instituted 
to relieve the pressure on private individuals ; and the Government, 
railways, contractors, and all reposing great trusts or requiring 
large recognizances have recourse to them. 
ordinary defalcations of Rosson, Reppatu, and Co., any banking 
association did not make this a principle, from their cashier down to 
the poorest collecting clerk, we are at a loss to understand, and 
more especially when for seven shillings for the hundred pounds 
they could thus assure themselves. It is indeed said that Put- 
LINGER did give some security for a very small amount; but the 
sum assured ought to bear some proportion to the risk of robbery. 
If at the rate of a thousand pounds a week could be imperceptibly 
abstracted by a single clerk, surely his assurance should at least 
have covered half a year's possible loss. Had this been the case, 
two shillings in the pound might at least have been saved to the 
shareholders, and added to their dividend. Moreover, the com- 
panies that guarantee these amounts look very keenly into cha- 
racter and circumstances, and had they guaranteed such an amount 
as twenty-five thousand pounds, we may feel assured they would 
have instituted such an inquiry, and maintained such a surveillance 
as would, in all probability, have led toa much earlier discovery of 
Hy vast robbery, and consequently to a great saving to the share- 
olders. 

The Puttincer frauds ought not to be considered. alone. They 
form a part of our commercial and social system, and are led up to 
by transactions which meet with little reprobation. Members of 
Parliament do their part towards developing such results when 
they make hustings’ promises they never intend to keep, and lend 
their names, for a consideration, to enterprises they 0 not take 
the trouble to check. They have their counterparts in the ErnEsT 
Matrravens school of morals, and whenalegislator wins the applause 
of his party by proclaiming corruption to be the natural way for wealth 
to deal with democracy, he does his best to create political PuLtin- 


How, after the extra- | 





and Commander-in-Chief, down to the artisan employed in making 
various implements of destruction, and the private odie by whom 
they are to be brought into play. 

It appears that the disasters of the Crimean War and the clamour 
of public opinion did manage to rouse the authorities from their 
slumbers, and among other matters—some still grievously 
—the construction of artillery engaged their thoughts to an extent 
which is not generally known. The siege of Sebastopol was remark- 
able for the consumption of cannon as well as of projectiles, and it 
became apparent that the enormous work uired of modern 
artillery could not be performed either by cast iron or what are 
commonly called brass guns. Accordingly the Ordnance chemists 
and metallurgists made a variety of experiments, with a view of 
forming some alloy of copper, which should be more hard and 
tenacious than ordinary gun metal, and serve for the construction of 
comparatively light and portable guns, that would stand prolonged 
firing, without either bursting or losing their form. In these 
efforts they seem to have achieved a considerable success, and 
among other compounds produced a mixture of copper and phos- 
ae, of a very serviceable character. At the same time, Sir 

ILLIAM ARMSTRONG was overcoming the difficulty of forging iron 
cannon, and Mr. WxHitwortTH was arriving at an result 
by a peculiar process of working steel, so as to get what he terms 
“homogeneous iron,” and which is uniform and tenacious in its 
texture, and quite free from the crystallization that renders cast 
iron unreliable under a sudden strain. Sir Writ14am ArMsTRONG 
carries out with modern skill and appliances the notion of the 
original artillerists, who made their guns of many pieces, which 
they endeavoured to weld ther. His cannon are in fact 
much like the best barrels for fowling pieces. He twists a long 
ribbon of iron round a mandril, heats it white hot, and hammers 
it until all the joints are firmly welded together. This is suffi- 
cient for the m4 A es —- ; but whee Btn size and 
greater strength is n , he places a series of spi over 
Che origiaal cylinder sud welds thems together, mek bey amelie, 
but by the action of a screw. These hoops are put on hot, and as 
they shrink in cooling they squeeze the mass which 
and. enable it all the better to stand the concussion of the di 
In constructing the breech of his guns, Sir Witt1am ARMsTRONG 
pemediagpegh ide vt per. | ba gees preceeding Ams Ta the 
w , 2 plan which secures a“ strength in the direction 
of the r. WarrwortH uses for his 


test explosive force. 
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of which Mr. Krvrr made the cannon of Great Exhibition 
notoriety. His welding is also performed by a hydraulic press. 
Now if we were quite sure that the science of projectiles had 
reached its utmost condition of perfection, the ordinary sort of 
Ministers, Conmanders-in-Chief, and Boards might, with the help of 
a few men of science and skilled artisans, go on iv a tolerably flourish- 
ing manner; but we are not secure, for one moment, against the 
march of invention and discovery, and unless our whole official 
mechanism is up to the mark, and ready to enter upon a fresh race 
at sy cory we might easily find ourselves sufficiently distanced 
as to laced in a dangerous position. Very lately we trusted 
to iron-clad ships, but the illustrations of the effects of cannon upon 
masses of this metal exhibited by Mr. Aven go very far to destroy 
confidence in what has been done. We are on the point of con- 
structing additional fortifications, at an enormous expense, and we 
have, as yet, very slender means of judging of what the continuous 
fire of large Azmstroxe and Wiirworrn guns, or of improved 
monster mortars, would effect. It is obvious that further changes 
will take place, and only thoroughly well-trained and skilful officers 
will be competent to direct either au attack or a defence, with means 
so different to what have been hitherto employed. The difference 
between the action of the new rifled cannon, and the artillery used 
so recently as the Crimean war, is almost as great as between the 
catapulta and those very guns. ll existing fortifications have 
been constructed upon a certain calculation cf the range of artil- 
lery, and its power of displacing earth and stone—that is now 
completely overthrown, The mode of approaching a stronghold 
and the mancuvres of one army in the field against another have 
also reference to the distance at which musketry and artillery can 
roduce their maximum effect, and not only must new calculations 
made, and re-made, as circumstances change, but every arrange- 
ment of war will demand an amount of knowledge and skill 
hitherto unknown. How this will work with the Horse Guards’ 
jobbery and Court patronage may be easily divined. It will not be 
enough that an officer shall be tulerably acquainted with routine— 
routine itself is destroyed by the constant accession of novelties, 
and no one can be fit for command who is not ready to learn, 
from day to day, and prompt at devising expedients to meet 
changes us they occur. 
The theory of every department of military art must be perfected, 
for as our mechanism becomes more elaborate, trifles rise into im- 
rtance, and using a wrong material to grease cartridges might 
to the loss of a battle on which great fortunes might depend. 
Mr, ABEL suggested this reflection by his remarks on this very ques- 
tion. The new rifles have very little of what is called “ windage,” 
their balls are almost a close fit, and curtridges greased with tallow 
or oil become too big, owing to the action of the fatty acids on the 
lead. Even employing sweet vil to grease the machines by which 
the balls are now formed, by pressure instead cf casting, was found to 
set up a chemical action that did not stop, and made the balls unfit 
for use after a certain lapse of time. Instead of tallow, beeswax was 
substituted, and oil from Barbadoes petroleum replaced the olive oil 
in the bullet-making machine. Similar minute but essential parti- 
eulars will have to be discovered and attended to in the employment 
of almost every novelty introduced ; and we must eek, that, 
owing to the discouragement with which successive administrations 


have treated men of science, we are scarcely on the threshold of 


invention as applied to military affairs. Until recently the slow 
match was the only way in which the engineer ignited his mines or 
masses of powder. Now, magneto-electricity has been introduced, 
and a man can carry in a little box a set of magnets and coils which, 
when set in rotation, afford power enough to explode a dozen or 
more mines at once. This was not, however, accomplished without 
considerable ingennity and a series of experiments. It was neces- 
sary to find a substance very easy for this form of electricity to 
ignite, and yet capable of being handled without danger; the ordi- 
nary fulminating compounds failed, but a mixture of phosphuret of 
copper and chlorate of potash succeeded, as was shown by Mr. ABer, 
in the course of his lecture. Captain Norton's fire shells placed 
any canvas camp at the mercy of a few riflemen or artillerymen 
with a small Wairwortn or ArmstronG gun. It was, therefore, 
necessary to make the tents fireproof, and at least a partial 
success has been achieved by the employment of soluble glass. 
Among other improvements we find vulcanized indiarubber has 
been introduced to line powder barrels, and hold the powder itself 
for submarine and other explosions. But vulcanized rubber, as 
usually prepared, soon gets rotten, us all who use the paper bands 
are aware ; and, moreover, the material is very costly, so that inven- 
tion is needed in this direction as well as in others. 

Hitherto army and navy management have been political jobs, and 
Seybody ssed of enough influence has been thought fit for a 

ar Minister, First Lord of the Admiralty, or some high command. 
This system must be rooted out, or we shall soon be relatively 
behind the times, as much as we were before the Russian war let a 
little daylight into the scene. If an aristocratic noodle will no 
longer do for command, a mere clodpole drilled into a machine will 
not suffice fur the executive agent. The scientific apparatus we 
have been describing can only be efficiently used by men of suffi- 
tiently sharpened intelligence to get a far mcre comfortable and 
better living in the world than that of the private soldier has ever 
yet been. An army or a navy using skilled weapons and practising 
skilful tactics will uo longer be a mere mass from out of which 
individual life has been flogged and crushed. In a different way to 
that of ancient times, because associated with more combination, the 
individuality of each combatant will return, and both the soldier and 
sailor will be conscious of a personal value he has not felt before. 
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These are the inevitable results of the application of science to war 
and unless the middle class and the aristocraey intend to furnish the 
rank and file of our defenders, they must make their position gt 
least as advantageous as that of the moderately skilled artisan, 


ODIUM MEDICUM. 
eg old dramatist—W EssteR, we think—sings in one of his solemn, 
dirges of— 
“those dreary graves and vaults, 
That oft do hide physicians’ faults.” 

Yes, there the lawyer yields to the one law whieh eannot be explained 
away; there the preacher, instead of moralising, except from his 
tombstone, or by the memory of his example is moralised upon; 
there the physicians sleep too, with their quarrels, which may 
been violent, with their victims who may have been numerous, with 
their etiquettes which, more even than their doses, have often 
worried their patients. Judged they have been, of course, and severely 
enough during their lifetime by their professional brethren; after. 
wards, for some time, at least, etiquette and English esprit du corps 
throw a veil over the weakness of their judgment or the audacity 
of their practice, and post mortem examinations of their characters 
are decently forborne by their survivors in the profession. At 
least this seems to be the general rule, from the disturbance which 
a violation of it has eaused in the London medical world. 

The offending party in the present instance is a writer well 
known in the literary as well as the medical world—Dr. Granvinig, 
author of the “Spas of Germany,” “Sudden Death,” &e. ; and 
Drs. Topp and Brieut, both recently deceased, are the gentlemen 
exhumed for a post mortem, and charged pretty plainly with having 
hastened the death of Mr. Hinpury, the late member for Ashton, 
by what is, in medical language, termed the “exhibition” of 
enormous doses of stimulant in the form of brandy at the rate of 
half an ounce every half-hour, and this continued with little inter- 
mission till one hundred and twenty ounces were taken by the 
patient; the disease being delirium, or, according to Dr. Topp, 
delirium tremens. Dr. Toppv is charged with insisting on this 
mode of treatment, and Dr. Brieut with seconding and sanctioning 
it, contrary to the advice of Dr. GranviLLE, who had been first 
ealled in, and at last, in defiance of his warnings and protest, which 
seems, according to his own account, to have been a very distinet 
ove. Dr. Topp, in this Brunonian practice, as it is called, may 
have believed himself to be justified by some prior instanees of 
suceess; but the treatment is so unlike that which is usual ix 
diseases of this class, that it seems little short of madness to the 
rational reader and the average medical man; and, individually, we 
should far prefer putting ourselves, with our knowledge of their 
respective practice, under the “author of the Spas,” than under that 
of the other gentlemen if they were still surviving, though we dis- 
tinctly assure the reader that we are speaking quite problematically, 
as we have never been troubled with this form of disease, nor 
deserved it. We have cited Dr. GranvILLE's own unadulterated 
account of the matter given in a“ Letter to the Medical Circular.” 
Whether the authors of an error are dead or alive, we think it 
desirable that the publie should be put in possession of the facts as 
far as they are capable of understanding them as soon as possible, 
without any of that absurd delicacy with which the members of the 
same profession or body corporate often sbield one another when a 
fault or a mistake has got wind, thereby adding another point of 
unanimity to that owned by Dr. SamurL GartH :— 


“ About the symptoms how they disagree! 
ee 1” 


But how unanimous in case of fee 
To break through this even at the risk of having to ran amuck, 
Jancet or rather steel-pen in hand, through double files of prog> 
nosticating brows and diagnosticating noses, amid showers of blows 


from goli-headed canes, would deserve the applause and thanks of 


the public if done without the smallest desire of notoriety ; and we 
should have highly praised Dr. Granvitxe for his resolution, bat 
there is an animus about his pamphlet which is extremely unpleasant. 
Considering that the two erring doctors are dead, we should have 
thought that, at least, the good taste of the literary man would 
have come in aid, and dictated to the physician a mild and tem- 
perate letter, with a very simple statement of his own utter dissent 
from what he believed to be an error, and of his regret that his pro- 
fessional brethren should have fallen into it,—had this been done in 
a judicious tone, we cannot believe that he would have incurred any 
severe reflections. But, instead of that softening of the spirit 
which ought to attend a censure of the dead, instigated by a simple 
desire of good for the living and love of truth, the pamphlet is 
moderated by no such feeling for the survivors. If his medicines 
are healing to the body, his letters certainly are not so to the mind; 
and if his treatment is not “heroical” (the medical term for 
strong), his style is, at least in the sense of pugnacity; and there 
are superfluous and painful remarks on individuals, which ordinary 
delicacy , especially in such a case, would have avoided. Certainly, 
no one can say that he has attacked the dead only; he hits right 
and left, behind and before, like a Geryon, or a patent double- 
action Siamese-twin Tom Sayers. We have his word for it, that 
“Dr. Bricnt related the case of a niece of Dr. CtvrrersucK, who 
was reduced to a similar state (with Mr. Hrypiry) by a con- 
tinuous use of stimulants under Dr. Sovrmwoop Suits, which the 
uncle took upon himself to stop at once, and the young lady reeo- 
vered.” At this time he thought that Dr. Baraut’s opinion would 
be in harmony with his owv, and even after the disagreement was 
patent, he again, with evident satisfaction, quotes Dr. Brrent, 
when he “ smilingly remarked, ‘Oh, the Doctor (GranvrtiF) is nob 
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wn to be powsita but prophetic,’ alluding to my. prediction 
p 5 aroansoeon death's, r. Sourawoop Samir is, perhaps, indif- 
ferent to this blow, LOth because it is shared with the dead, and 
because Dr. Bricut, strangely enough, in act seems to have 
ganctioned the practice which, in words, he was condemning, 
according to Dr. GRaNnVILLE's account. 

We have seldom met with a writer who has a better notion of 
killing two birds, or halfa dozen, with one stone ; or as his original 
countrymen the Italians say, pigliar due colomhi ad una fava, of 
catching two pigeons with one bean. The odium theologicum is often 
joined with the odium politicum, the odium medicum much more 
yarely; though political parties may have their pet physicians, a Rap- 
CLYFFE, an ARBUTHNOT, or an AKENSIDE, there is, however, a most 
superfluous onset on Mr. MitNer Gipson at the close of the letter, 
opportunity being taken of the fact of Mr. Grnson having become 
a candidate for Mr. Hrxviey’s seat before the death of the latter 
gentleman. In coming from Mr. Hinpury's residence, the Doctor 
meets with a Sir Cuartes —-—, and says, “ Here is a chance for 
you, Sir Cuan es, if you are anxious to return to parliament: the 
member for Ashton is dying.” Sir Caarixs instantly commu- 
nicates “this to Mr. Grason, the repudiated member for Manchester, 
who, Idoubt not,” pursues the letter, ‘lost not a moment in going 
down to Ashton to curry favor among the people, who would soon 
have to exercise the privilege of voting for a new representative.” 
Mr. Gisson seems to have done no more than the Doctor ad- 
vised Sir Cartes to do, and the term “currying favour ” looks 
more like private enmity than political disapproval; it is 
an ill-natured term which, whether true or not, political oppo- 
nents, however bitter, would not generally apply to each 
other's canvas. The pamphlet concludes with a kind of expo- 
sition of political preferences and antipathies, which we do 
not care to quote, in which the names of Messrs. Mason and 
Astitry, Serjeant Sua, Messrs, Conpey, Brient, and Lord 
PatMersTON are lightly introduced; Messrs. Mason and AstTLey 
and the gentlemanlike and worthy Serjeant being declared to be 
men not likely to “upset Lord Patmenston.” We might have 
been considerably more severe in our expressions, but we hesitate, 
considering Dr. GranvILLE's age and literary pretensions, though 
the furmer ought to have taught him more wisdom and more 
moderation, and the latter better taste. We warn him in future that 
he will do better if he confines himself to the question at issue, 
without what he himself calls “ episodical digression,” when it is 
likely to be of a censorious character. Personal reflections ought to 
enter as little as possible into a pamphlet on a question of science, 
and the “art of self-defence” should not imply in a professional 
letter what it does in the prize-ring. This matter has now been 
exciting interest for some time, and may continue to do so for some 
time longer ; had it been merely a nine days’ wonder, we should have 
let it sleep, having no more taste for the exhuming of controversies 
than of professional characters. Mr. Lavres, the general practitioner 
in the case, has lately, we understand, been writing on the subject. 
He is the only witness to whom Dr. GranviL_E can be said to have 
referred in his pamphlet, except, as WiLBERFORCE said in one of 
his speeches on the slave-trade, “ the last great witness, Death.” 

One thing, at any rate, Dr. GRANVILLE cannot be charged with 
in his pamphlet against the defunct,—that is, a desire to get their 
practice. He mentions in his commencement that Dr. Topp’s suc- 
cess was an instance of good luck ;—this is scarcely handsome. One 
thing is sure, that good luck is a goddess whose name is very rarely 
uttered, except in a whisper, by those who are at the top of the tree, 


LONDON STATUES. 
UR London Statues, few will deny, are a disgrace to our city, 
our nation, our civilization, and our age: they are few, they are 
feebly executed, and they record the fame of either the obscure or 
the unworthy. 

Let us review those that wehave. There is the mean NELsoNn on 
its Stylites column in TrafalgarSquare, with itshuge tape worm of 
rope and its emblematic anchor, the only proof the world below 
has that the figure in those very high latitudes is our great naval 
hero, or even an admiral at all. Of its unfinished base, which 
reflects so much credit on English patriotism—on its cannons, yet 
uncast, and its lions, which a veteran painter is trying slowly to 
model, we will say nothing; it is quite enough that Jos is at 
work, and Jon is another name for patience and slowness. Jos 
never hurries himself, and Neson’s memory will not suffer from a 
selfish Government’s delay, which the living hero suffered from, 
and yet won his victories. 

Then there is his brother Stylites on the telegraph column a 
little further on, with a sentinel below to see he does not plan any 
more Walcheren expeditionsor leave his post of duty. Why the Duke 
of York—unsavoury name, associated only in our national history 
with failures and intrigues, extravagance and gluttony—should be 
posted up on an all but eternal pillar, when MarLBoroven and Howe 
have none, we leave political Dillys and Dallys to answer: all we 
can say is, we pity the elderly gentleman with the bill-file spike 
coming through the top of his head in the place where the hair ought 
to grow, as if his head had been removed from some traitor’s spike 
over Temple Bar, and only lament that a great city should be 
turned into a great Madame Tussaup's Exhibition Room for royal 
nonentities. As for the mechanical merit of the Duke's and Admiral’s 
statues we can say nothing, as we have never seen them, no known 
telescope carrying quite so far. 

The claims of Netson to a statue, and the absurdity of the Duke 
of York having one, no one will dispute. It will take some dusty 





| authenticated, and proving nothing if it were. 





rummaging by deputy in the State Paper Office before the world 
will decid as el Ceaitchs I. pe an ~~ nos good 
man, or a shameless, faithless, and dangerous A 
has lately shown us how worthless a witness is CrarEnpon, and 
how ideal is his portrait ; perhaps, but for Vawpyke we might not 
have associated the martyr with a stupid, obstinate face, the index 
of a mind narrow as James's, and without his village schoolmaster's 
learning ; or at all events, asa bit of antiquity, like Goomacoe 
at Guildhall, it might remain as a remembrance of a nation’s ven- 
geance, and of the terrible vengeance that wrongs unredressed will 
take for themselves. He, however, had merits, and there is ease 
about the figure, though the stirrups are gone ; and the pert rider is 
therefore as insecure in his saddle as he was fi on his throne. 
It is worthy of an inconsistent nation that the statue of our worst 
English king should have the chief i of honour in London. 
The insignificant Grorcer IV. o 


redeemed by a single virtue, was a bad son and worse husband ; 
who forsook the women he had wived; who left his friends to 
starve, has of course a statue because his manners were easy 
as his morals, and because the nation that despised him had no 
power to pull down his effigy when once erected. Nor need we 
waste time in ridiculing the taste that clubbed with this royal 
voluptuary Dr. Jenner, the arte doctor, and Naprer, the 
conqueror of Scinde—classifying a standing and seating figure with 
an equestrian one and a columnar one in the same a 
sublime confusion of a commercial nation trying to be tasteful, and 
dictated to by ignorant and pretentious dilettantes. That JEnnER's 
figure is as grave and sober as Narrer’s is vulgar and flatalent 
we will not stop to deny. 

Passing by an experimental tame Lord Crrve by Marocwertr, 
and returning up Pall Mall, we come to the huge block of stone 
that is to record not the prowess of the British I no 
monument is sufficiently grand to perpetuate—but the doings of 
the Guards, who have shared so little in our great wars, and to 
record whose courage is to insult that of every other regiment, that 
has seen ten times as much service. A club-room, we think, had 


| been the place for this strictly parodisal monument, and not one of 


the finest sites in London. 

Nor can we dismiss this subject without flinging our notice round 
at that impudent statue of the Duke, that threatens to break in the 
Marble Arch—that standing butt forall ridicule, from Punch upwards; 
that childish experiment, imitated from some Roman example ill- 
The childish stiff- 
ness of the figure, its ridiculous profile against the sky, its horse 
with the turn-up nose, are only too permanent examples of nine- 
teenth-century sculpture, and the sooner it is pulled down and 
remelted into door-knockers the better for London and art. In 
merit it is about equal to the figures on a wedding-cake; and an 
Italian image-boy had been a fool indeed could he not have modelled 
something better. 

The pig-tailed Grorce III., of Cockspur Street, is a curiosity 
it were difficult to replace, otherwise one might wonder what that 
not very brilliant though respectable king had done to merit such 
an honour—being a king in itsclf, is not an honour—a being a good 
king is the honour, let our commissioners, whoever they are, re- 
member. 

Of the City, Wittiam IV., bluff gentleman, and that quiet 
mediocrity in stone, Sir Ropert Pret in Cheapside, not much 
can be said in praise. There is no reason that Pret should have a 
statue in the city more than Pirr or Fox, who were, with all their 
faults and prejudices, much greater men. In merit, these statues 
a little beyond the Coliseum Prince ALBERT, and not quite as 
as the Coliseum Queen Vicroria, whose stucco steed prances 
astride that mouldy place of amusement, or did a few days ago, 

It is no credit to English sculpture that our two best. London 
statues should both be of past centuries. There is Gipsons’ 
James II. behind Whitehall, a statue put decently, and with some 
respect to public opinion out of the way, yet not without some 
Roman dignity ; and the less known bronze one of Epwarp IT. in 
the court-yard of St. Thomas’s Hospital, the work of the Flemi 
Scueemackers. Next to this, perhaps, comes the Caarces I, 
Charing Cross, and the two brainless brothers that Craper the 
Dane wrought so dexterously, and which are now in the portico 
of Bedlam, where our Commissioners of taste have doubtless had 
opportunities of studying them. 

An enthusiastic foreigner comes to London and expects to find 
our squares and the vestibules of our great buildings as full as 
those of the Greeks were with the statues of our great philosophers, 
heroes, poets, and statesmen. He asks for a great general, and 
shown the Duke of York; for a great poet, and is shown a Gloucester- 
shire cow-pox doctor; fora great statesman, and is shown the Farmer 
King. Groner IV. has ousted Suaksprarg, and Peet Bacon. 
CromMWELL is nowhere ; but there is W1xt14M IV., a weak man, who 
reigned too short a time to do much mischief. He to the 
Academy, looking for Hocartn or Reynoxps, and finds WILKIE ; 
to Bedlam, aud finds it the nearest way to the Adelphi. Caaucer 
he sees not ; nor Bunyan, nor Miiroy, nor Scorr, nor Pops, nor 
Lockr, nor Gipson, nor Byron; but he will find Queen AnnzE, 
whom nobody blames or praises, getting black as Canpace under the 
great dome, and the two worst kings of England triumphant in our 
public places. Fox, black as a coal-heaver in Bloo » and 
CANNING, sooty and unpresentable, looking with wonder at the 
great China-piate clock on the Victoria Tower. 

And what remedies for all this? asks mildly your sneering Tory 
dragchain. Simply this: Let an annual vote of money be passed 
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a manner worthy of a great nation of no mean fame, 
on statues of our great dead—statues chosen 
in our best sculptors, and chosen after 
competition. a committee decide on the rotation 
of our great immortals are to be perpetu- 
us no lenger erect statues to small perishable 
ho begin to be forgotten before the monument can 
. The best way of preventing this is to erect no 
y man till he has been dead ten or twenty years. 
best winnower of great reputations. We want no 
Granbys to block up our streets as they do our old 
It is for posterity, we must remember, and not for 
es, that we erect statues. Buro isa great man in the House, 
but what a small man he will be fifty years hence ;—let 
not erect statues to our Burors. 
We should also adopt the French plan of erecting models 
our intended statues in their intended sites, and fairly submit- 
ting them to public opinion. Let the press have its jibes at 
them, Punch fling his crackers ; let the mob pervert their meaning 
in every possible way ; works of genius are not to be overthrown 
afew jokes, but empty pretension crumbles away and melts at 
very sound of wise men’s laughter. What suggestions are 
made let them be carried out, and if condemned, let the artist be 
id for his model, and the work returned to his friendly keeping ; 
er one man be disappointed than that the London streets 
should be burdened with an eternal ugliness. 

Let no hole-and-corner interests tyrannise cycr us with their bad 
tastes, or force upon us parochial great men miserably executed. 
There are still great sites crying aloud for statues. There are on 
our bridges fine pedestals, and at the corners of our streets. Our 
quadrangles and squares have as yet many a centre uninhabited, 
and the time has come to fill them. Our Museum might have its 
Bacon and its SHaksPxEarz, our Admiralty court-yard its Howr 
and Jervis, our War-office its Mantsonoven or Havetock 
(ten years hence). At the same time, while we suggest this 
adoption of a French custom, we would also try and revive 
an Egyptian one also. In Egypt, when a king died, it was 
the custom to have a jury sit to decide whether his reign had 
been good or bad, and whether, accordingly, he should be buried 
with respect or infamy. In the same way every five years an 
iconoclastic jury of wise men should be held in London to decide 
upon what street statues should be removed, destroyed (and 
washed), Five years would wonderfully open men’s eyes to the 
merit or demerit of a statue, as well as to the worth or the reverse 
of a great reputation ;—the verdict would be accordingly. Then 
might we hope to sce the Stylite Yorx toppled from his column, 
and Groree 1V. helping to pave Trafalgar Square. Then would 
James II. be off to the Museum gallery, and Cuanrtes I. to the 

uadrangle of the same fine building. Then might black-browed 

‘ox of Bloomsbury hope once again to go with clean hands, and 
sooty CanninG to weer a decent coat on his back. 
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CAKES AND ALE. 
HAT! no more tocthsome Banburies? No more Tipper? 
Will you leave us nothing, O ye regenerators of mankind, to 
make our lives comfortable withal? You have denounced our 
fecund cups, which Horace says make us pleasantly disertos, but 
which you aver make us brutal. You have bid us eschew butchers’ 
meat as an irritamentum malorum. You have banned our salt as 
the forbidden fruit. You have quoted the only passage in Dante 
ou know over the doors of our theatres and ball-rooms. You have 
eagued yourselves with publicans and sinners to prevent us wash- 
ing down our humble bun with a draught of innocent claret. And 
now, unkindest cut of all, you attempt to put our pipes out. Truly, 
Philanthropy must be hard-pressed for a new field in which to 
pursue the labour of good works, when it sets itself to organize an 
Anti-Tobacco Society. Where will the sort of thing stop? The 
month of May is not long enough for all the May meetings as things 
stand. They are actually obliged to begin them in April and run 
them into June. When will they begin, and when will they end 
when the Anti-Beef and Mutton Society is started? When 
it is found necessary to guard society against mustard, white waist- 
coats, parsnips, toothpicks, und water-gruel ? Shall not life, then, 
be one everlasting May meeting, with the Dean of CartistE as 
Perpetual Grand? Far be it from us to sneer at any good work, or 
to utter a single word in disparagement of any movement tending 
to benefit or ameliorate the moral or social condition of the com- 
munity. We have, therefore, not a werd to say against the argu- 
ments of those who advise the rising generation not to smoke 
tobacco. We say with them, “ Young man, don’t learn to smoke; 
it is a bad habit, and if you don’t learn to indulge in it, you will 
never miss the gratification the practice affords. It is quite an- 
other thing, however, when we are brought face to face in the 
light of cay, and, Jet us add, in the nineteenth century, with a 
seciety which actually aspires to put down smoking by Act of 
Parliament! We have, then, to consider not whether the work is 
goed or not, but whether those who propose doing it are setting 
about it in the right way. It is a good thing to endeavour to pre- 
vent people from stealing, but gravely to petition Parliament to 
#8 an Act to put stealing down, like wood pavement, or Sunday 
ding, is semething to make us laugh outright. Yet this is in 
effect exactly what the British Anti-Tobacco Society aspires and 
hopes to do. A meeting of the Society took place the other day at 
Exeter Hall, under the presidency of the Dean of Cantistx. The 
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rt of the Secretary, we must say, wa: ih) i ‘ 
seperten that Sunday-school teachers and anesjon weer ahi 

the Society’s opinions, and were putting their pipes out 
La a h , delivered a mg tie, ete much oa, 

. Hopexrns’s paper against well received 
rather a mild phrase—by the Social Science meeting at Brad. 
ford; and it was hoped that the example set by her Masesry 
in causing Prince AtFrED to be prohibited from 
on boaré the Euryalus would have an excellent effect, % 
was also a matter for congratulation that a memorial to 
Lord PatmeErston, requesting him to appoint a committee. 
of the House of Commons to examine into the medicinal effeets 
of tobacco, had received numerous signatures. In the whole 
there is nothing which all sensible men will not be glad to hear, 
with the single exception of the fact that, whereas the expenses of 
the Association since November, 1858, had been £355 Os. 2d., the 
income had been short of that sum by £14 Is. 8d. One 
necessarily regret that a movement which has been so well sup.. 
ported by signatures, has been so indifferently backed up with. 
subscriptions. 

But now hear Dean Crosr and Mr. Samvet Morey. The- 
Dean takes advantage of the presence of some ladies to appeal to 
them. He seemed to presume that they were unmarried ladies 
possibly a girls’ pd | out for a treat—and assured them that if 
they married gentlemen who drunk and smoked, they would 
sallow-faeced and Jantern-jawed husbands. He did not, however, 
deem it necessary to mention if they married gentlemen who ate too 
much pudding, they would have husbands who would suffer from 
surfeit or indigestion. He mentioned, as the result of his observa- 
tion, that the young boys in these days had not so much colour in, 
their faces as many old boys he knew. The absence of colour in the 
young boys was owing to smoking, and the presence of colour- 
in the old boys was not owing to port. He mentioned, also, 
that in 1820, when he left college, he did not know of a si 
collegian who had smoked. King James may also have stated 
in his Counterblast that he did not know of a single person 
who smoked previous to the return of Sir Warrer Rateten 
from America; or possibly Lord CuestrrFreLp may have re- 
marked in his “ Letters” that no man in his circle of acquaintance 


wore a beard and moustache. Finally, the Dean brought his logie- 


to a climax by declaring that he made it a rule never to pay any 
attention to arguments against his own view of the question E 
forward by “anonymous journalists, who, like Irish assassins, s 

from behind a hedge.” So that, apart from bird’s-eye and short- 
cut, arguments are worth nothing if you don’t know who uses them, 
Commend us, however, to Mr. Moruey for a real downright 
tobacco stopper. He had had great experience among young men. 
There were 150 in the house to which he belonged, and he never 
lost an opportunity of giving them a friendly warning against 
smoking. Such was his horror of the practice that he would not 
take into his service any young man who was a confirmed smoker; 
for he was satisfied that fifteen out of every twenty young men who 
smoked came to grief and ruin. We are positively horrified when 
we think what might have been the fate of Dr. Samux1i Jonnsoy 
had Cave of St. John’s Gate been of Mr. Mortey’s opinion on the 
tobacco question. Would that dictionary have ever been written ? 
It is evident that Sir Isaac Newton would have been looked upon 
by Mr. Mortry as a very bad boy, and his contemplation of pippins 
regarded as a first indication of a tendency to rob orchards, and eome 
to the gallows. No doubt Mr. Mortey ascribes the bad end of Sir 
Wavrer Ratercu and Lord Byron to cheroots. And this opens 
the gate upon a wide field for inquiry. Did Mr. Mannyine 
smoke? Did Mrs. Mannino chew snuff after the fashion lately 
introduced among the fair sex in America? Did Mr. PuLirneer 
first meditate his embezzlement of the profits of the Union Bank 
over a pipe of latakia? Was it pickwicks that first precipitated 
Brit Syxes into crime? It is an awful thing, when a score of us 
are sitting together placidly puffing our cigars after the toils of the 
day, to think that fifteen of our number are doomed to perdition. 
If you are right in your figures here, Mr. Mortry, nothing 
short of an Act of Parliament will meet the case. Go to Lord 
PALMERSTON, as you propose, and say that, your consideration 
of this question, blended with the conviction that the subject 


lies within the a of the Legislature, has induced you to- 


suggest to his Lordship that in order to obtain the object you 
desire, some act ought to be passed to put out every pipe in the 
nation. We must warn you, however, that when your deputa- 
tion waits upon the noble lord, he will have at his elbow the 
Right Honourable Witt1am Ewart Giapstone, one, who, we 
are sure, never ran up a wine or cigar bill at college, or who was ever 
known to smoke even the humblest of cubas by any Dean in posse 
of his acquaintance. We must warn you also that this model 
young man will whisper to his chief, “ This is all very well, my dear 
Lord Patmerston, but how is the QuEEN’s revenue to be kept 
up? The duty is so much, you know; and if we are to prohibit 
the importation of tobacco, or raise the duty to a figure which only 
a few can afford to pay, we must put on another tenpence upon 
income, or something.” How about that, anti-tobacconists? Are 
you prepared with that other tenpence ? 

So much for fiscal exigency as against morals. But now as to 
justice. Is this a free country, or is it not? Are we who use our 
pipe and don’t abuse it to be utterly deprived of our whiff because 
some boys known to the Dean of Cartistr and Mr. Mortey 
indulge in the weed to excess? Let Master Jonus or TomKINS 
have the freedom of the store-room for half-an-hour, and he will 
make himself as pale and ill with black currant jam as he will with 
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p + pickwick. Shall we, his elders, then, have no more black 
~~ vith our jugged hare? Shall there be, in fact, because ye 
are virtuous, O ye Vegetarians, O ye Anti-tobacconists, O ye Tee- 
totallers, no more beef and mutton, no more birds’-eye and caven- 
dish, no more “ Cakes and Ale?” 


SSS ed 


MALONE, THE SHAKSPERIAN COMMENTATOR.* 


HERE is little excuse for the man who writes a dull biography. 
The most uneventful life may be invested with an interest, if 
the writer have but ordinary sympathy with humanity; and if he 
have not, he had better let his task alone. Edmond Malone, scholar, 
editor, and critic, was not, perhaps, a very promising subject for a 
memoir, but it promised something. The reader might expect fresh 
ictures of that literary society which comprised Johnson, Sir 
Guides, Burke, the Wartons, Isaac Reed, George Steevens, and a 
host of others, whose names still linger about Covent Garden and 
the courts of Fleet Street—new contrasts of the hard laborious 
scholar and the social man—more curiosities of — warfare, 
such as Shaksperian critics only know how to wage. Little of these 
things, however, will he find in Sir James Prior's book. It is 
singular, indeed, after going through the pages of the memoir, to 
find how little it contains of real flesh and blood. The world does 
scant justice to men of Malone's class, obstinately persisting in 
believing them to be all mere Dryasdusts, fellows whose hearts are 
shrunken and colourless as the ancient papers and parchments which 
they love to pore over. Sir James Prior will not, in this case at 
least, have helped to destroy the prejudice. A gentleman with a 
mother and father his hero certainly is. He has also other relatives 
and friends ; but the chief attributes of the gentleman here pre- 
sented to us are prefaces and marginal notes, parochial registers and 
legal records, scarce copies and editiones principes, new readings 
and felicitous emendations. We do not say that this is altogether 
the author's fault. It is possible that the “books, papers, and 
memoranda” which furnished Sir James with the materials for 
writing the private life of Malone wonld yield nothing better ; but 
in this case, the reader may ask, why write a life of Edmond 
Malone ? 

The story of Malone's life is soon told. He was born in Dublin, on the 
Ath of October, 1741, being the son of Edmond Malone, a conspicuous 
man at the Jrish bar, and his wife the daughter of a London mer- 
chant, named Collier. The future editor studied at Trinity College, 
Dublin—was destined for the Bar—removed to London, and entered 
of the Inner Tetnple in 1763; became introduced to Johnson— 
made a tour on the continent—returned to Dublin to pursue the 

ractice of the law, but soon showed a decided preference to contri- 
buting articles to the newspapers, and corresponding on literary 
subjects with his friends Chetwood and Southwell, and Lord Charle- 
mont, the patron of Burke—and finally blossomed out an editor in 
a new collection of Goldsmith’s works, published in Dublin. His 
father and mother both died about this period; and his uncle 
Anthony Malone also dying, left his estate at Baronstown and 
elsewhere to Edmond's elder brother, afterwards Lord Sunderlin ; 
and now, “ having none whose wishes it was necessary to consult,” 
Edmond returned to London to cultivate the acquaintance of 
Steevens, and men of his class—to plunge into the battle of Shak- 
sperian criticism then raging, and to set up as professional editor, 
annotator, and eritic, in which characters he is well known to the 
world. There is, indeed, some mysterious talk of a “Miss B—” 
and a lady with “ thick legs ;” but beyond those strong tokens of 
material existence here and there brought forward, the ladies might 
be merely allegorical figures representing that ardent study of old 
authors to which the Irish barrister was now about to be wedded 
for life. His correspondents discourse far less of men than of books 
and manuscripts: one conveys to him the awfal intelligence of the 
destiny of a learned friend’s books, “the ship in which they were 
embarked ” having “ foundered off Beechy Head,” and “ all his 
first editions gone to the bottom!” What wonder that the writer 
avoided the danger of an anti-climax by omitting to say whether 
any human lives were also sacrificed? This, with the mention of the 
various publications put forth by Malone, positively “ makes all the 
history,” unless we except that event which gives to the close of all 
biographies such a terrible sameness—the death of its hero, which 
took place on the 25th May, 1812. 

Malone’s life must have had more of romance in it than here 
appears. A pursuit which led him away from a money-making 
tape, recompensed him for the loss of the lady with the “thick 
egs,” as well as “ Miss B—,” and engrossed his daily thoughts 
throughout a long life in a degree which to men of the world seemed 
like some strange madness, could not have been so “harsh or 
crabbed ” as dull souls believe. Malone was one of the earliest of 
that school of literary antiquaries who sought, with something like 
painstaking accuracy, for facts, not only literary but biographical, 
concerning the writers of the past. We say “for something like 
accuracy,’ because the character which he enjoyed ‘in his lifetime 
for this quality must now receive some abatement by compurison with 
the higher standard of editorship and literary research which has 
Since grown up. Nowhere is this truth more conspicuous than in 
the number of anecdotes, Popiana, Maloniana, &c., from Malone's 
manuscripts, which Sir James Prior has incorporated with his work, 
and which, though welcome as enlivening an otherwise dull book, 
must be read with caution. They abound, indeed, in errors and mis- 
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statements, so glaring that it is incredible that his Wormer quell 
have published them, as he has in every case, remark. 
Sir James Prior more than once dwells upon Malone's fe: 
and quotes in the outset of his narrative one of his letters, in 

he justly says, “Give me but time, place, and names, and the 
gramnenis ot. Sdaaheck of sy ants wena 0 See * 

ested, however, in this way, what becomes of Popiana, M 
and of half the stories with which Sir James Prior has out 
his book ? : 

Scarcely less unjustifiable is the way in which he has reproduced, 
from Malone’s rough memoranda, stories which have, since Malone's 
time, been rendered familiar to every reader. Why should we be 
confidentially let into the secret of how Sir Spencer (Lord 
Wilmington) being unable to draw up the first of King 
George the Second, called in the aid of Sir Robert Walpole, 80 
lost his post, which Walpole then regained, when we have long had 
the wedachue in Horace Walpole’s well-known “ Reminiscences ?” 
What can now be more absurd than starting a disquisition upon 
Junius with the remark, that “‘It has long been a question who 
was the author of the letters which appeared under the signature of 
‘ Junius,’ in 1769 and 1770,” and then unfolding the absurd theory 
that Junias was Burke's friend, Samuel Dyer? What reader has 
not already met with the anecdote of Thomson jastifying his not 
getting out of bed till midday on the ground that he “had ne 
mot-tive ?” Who has not heard that “Sir Joshua Reynolds once 
saw Pope,” and that it was at an auction of books or pictures ? 
Why, the last popular edition of Pope’s works has, we think, an 
engraving representing the auction-room, Sir Joshua, and the poet. 
Again, why should we be told in 1860, as a piece of curious intelli- 
gence, that ‘Swift made several observations on the margin of 
Burnett's History of his own Time,” that Lord Ouslow had another 
copy “ filled with the remarks of his father the Speaker "—with the 
additional observation, “they are short, he says, but very poi 
and characteristic,” &c. Everybody who has read Burnett knows 
that both Swift’s and Speaker Onslow’s remarks have beg Boer 
printed with the ‘‘ History,” in the form of marginal notes. ly 
it is too late in the day to be told that “ Mr. Walpole remembered” 
Pope’s Patty Biount “ walking to Mr. Bethell’s, in Arlington Street, 
after Pope’s death, with her petticoats tucked up like a sempstress ;” 
for what reader interested in the literary life of the last century 
does not remember Walpole’s inimitable deseription, in his letters, 
of Pope's Patty Biount, in her pattens on a rainy day, with nothing 
of her beauty remaining but “ her blue eyes,” going up to visit 
** blameless Bethell,” who was ill “at the end of the street ?” 

We could quote a score of such cases of stale anecdotes given as 
new ; but the number of those which, though “new,” are “ not true,” 
is unfortunately no less. 

Take one or two. Malone, in a letter from Avignon, now pub- 
lished, gives the following anecdote of that town ;— 

“* Avignon is very far from being a place one would wish to settle in, 
It has no sort of trade or business, no public entertainments, and is 
besides an old, straggling, ugly town. It was rendered famous for some 
time by the residence of the old Pretender, and in the year 1746 his son 
retired thither after the rebellion. He lived very i tly, but so 
void of gratitude, or even common decency, as to give a grand at 
which he danced, at the very time he well knew his party, Lords 
marino and Kilmallock, were losing their heads in London.” 

This is a grave charge against the young Pretender, who, whatever 
he may afterwards have sunk to, was at this time a fine, dashing 
fellow, of really manly qualities. Fortunately, this is one of those 
cases in which “time, place, and names” enable us to test the story, 
and pronounce it decidedly spurious; for Kilmallock and the brave 
Balmarino were executed on the 18th of August, 1746, at the time 
when Charles Edward was still a wanderer and a fugitive. The 
young Pretender, in short, did not dance at Avignon’on A) 18, 
simply because he did not get away and arrive in Paris till 

and did not go to Avignon till long after. Here, again, we find 
the old story of Lord Oxford's letter to the Dake of Marlborough, 
which led, as is alleged, to the suspension of proceedings against the 
former, and which has again and again been shown my incon- 
sistent with proved facts: and, among a score of blunders and 
absurd mis-statements concerning Lady Mary Montagu, we have 
the remarkable piece of information that on her deathbed she gave 
seventeen large volumes in manuscript of her letters, memoirs, and 
poems, to the clergyman who attended her, with an injunction to 
publish them, “ but that Lady Bute, to prevent this,” on 
her husband “ to give the clergyman a good Crown living ;” and 
that “ for this bribe he broke his trust.” This was, no doubt, the 
vague story floating about in Malone's days; but Sir James Prior 
ought to have known that the true version has been before the 
world ever since Dallaway’s edition of Lady Montagu’s works in 
1803. He may there, or in any of the numerous editions since 
published, see that there is scarcely one particular in which he has 
not ridiculously exaggerated and misrepresented the whole story. 

Some of the anecdotes are new to us, and one or two may be 
worth quoting. Here is a new paragraph of Walpoliana :— 

‘*Mr. Lock, of Norbury Park, well known for his collection of pictures, 
statues, &c., wasa natural son. On his marriage with the daughter of 
Lady Schaub, who had been very gallant, Horice Walpole said very 
happily, ‘ Then everybody's daughter is married to nobody's son.’ ” 

Here, too, is an anecdote of Johnson, which represents the sturdy 
lexicographer in an entirely new character :— 

“ Johnegon, it appears, was willing to change the air of Bolt Court for 
that of asuburban palace. He therefore applied for a retreat, where 
several parties of smail means, and of some public claims, turn their eyes 
with similar expectations of findingahome. He failed, whether with the 
knowledge of his Majesty is doubtful. The following is the letter of appli- 


_ cation and reply :— 
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“** My Lord,—Being wholly unknown to your lordship, I have only this 


a} to make for aoe to trouble you with a request, that a 
ran 8 petition, if it cannot 


easily granted, can be easily refused. 
of the apartments are now vacant, in which I am encouraged to 
hope that b: oe to your lordship I may obtain a residence. Such 
& grant ph considered by me as a great favour ; and I hope that to a 
man who has had the honour of vindicating his Majesty’s Government, a 
retreat in one of his houses may not be improperly or unworthily allowed. 
“*T therefore request that your lordship will be pleased to grant such 
rooms in Hampton Court as shall seem proper to, 

“** My Lord, 

“© Your Lordship’s most obedient and most faithful, humble servant, 


“*Sam, JOHNSON. 

© April 11, 1776.’ 

“ Indorsed, ‘Mr. Samuel Johnson to the Earl of Hertford, requesting 
apartments at Hampton Court, 11th May, 1776.’ And within, a memo- 
randum of the answer. 

“* Lord C. presents his compliments to Mr. Johnson, and is sorry he 
cannot obey inte commands, having already on his hands many engagements 
unsatisfied.’ ” 


e The following paragraph concerning Swift is somewhat start- 
ing :— 

“The following sarcastic lines on William III. (which I believe have 
never appeared in print) are so much in the manner of Swift, and agreé so 
exactly with his political Tory principles, that I strongly suspect him to 
have been the author of them :— 

“ On King William III, 

* Here lives a man who, by relation, 
Depends upon predestination ; 
For which the learned and the wise 
His understanding much despise ; 
But I pronounce, with loyal tongue, 
Him in the right, them in the wrong ; 
For how should such a wretch succeed, 
But that, alas! it was decreed?” 

Malone’s speculation is, of course, possible; but how does Sir 
James reconcile it with the accounts of Swift’s biographers of his 
early life? Was the protégé of Sir William Temple—who dedicated 
his patron’s works “ ‘Io His Most Sacred Majesty,” the “wretch” 
here satirised—really the fierce Jacobite who must have penned 
these lines? Here is an anecdote of the “ wretch” which is at least 
more vraisemblable :— 

“ When King William found himself much pressed and harassed by the 
Whigs, who had put him on the throne, he one day exclaimed to Lord 
Wharton, that after all the Tories were the only true supporters of an 
English king. ‘True,’ replied Wharton, ‘but, please your Majesty, you 
should recollect that you are not their king.’ ” 

These will serve as a specimen of the best portion of the volume. 
Sir James Prior, in more than one instance, informs us that he 
omits passages on the ground of their having already been published 
in substance elsewhere. We would recommend him, if his book 
reaches a second edition, to carry this necessary rule a great deal 
further. Meanwhile, in justice to Sir James’s hero, the reader 
should bear in mind that though Malone wrote, he did not publish, 
these stories. He may have regarded them as crude memoranda— 
may have withheld many, knowing that they were superseded by 
better information. The responsibility of putting them forth at the 
present day, without warning, rests entirely with his biographer. 


PREACHING.* 


HERE isa prevalent cant—though not so rife as it recently was— 
about the substitution of the Press as a popular instructor for 
the Pulpit. A puny provincial paper will fulminate loudly about 
the “ mission” of its order, and assert that the era of powerful 
reaching is gone by. There is just surface justification enough 
for this sentiment, to furnish it with that grain of feasibility which 
you will find in most errors. The limit of the truth is this :—The 
press is more efficient, more painstaking, more influential, in its 
Jield, than is modern preaching in its special region, so much higher, 
so much more embracing than any other public function in a free 
state. But the impassable difference between the respective scope 
of the two agencies remains unalterable; the inherent superiority of 
the duties, opportunities, and responsibilities of preaching over 
journalism is equally permanent. While thus limiting the efficacy 
of our own weapon, and by this moderation increasing its force, 
instead of neutralizing it by absurd pretensions, we take it upon 
ourselves to assert that modern preaching is under considerable 
obligations to modern journalism. We do not mean this in any 
very peculiar sense; journalism has improved and continues to 
elevate the standard of modern preaching, just as it undertakes the 
same office with regard to modern acting, modern political leader- 
ship, modern mercantile arrangements, or modern anything else in 
the whole arena of public matters. 

Journalism has exercised a beneficial influence upon preaching, 
not by teaching ministers how to preach, but by passing its favour- 
able verdict when they have seal well, and by pointing out the 
defects of inefficient, bigoted, or mere theological preaching. It 
has been the censor, not the original instructor. The latter task is 
beyond its functions. All will have been accomplished if the 
critical office has been justly discharged. This general train of 
observation is suggested to us by the welcome presence once more 
on our table, of another posthumous volume of discourses by 
Frederick Robertson. Anything more hearty, spontaneous, and sig- 
nificant in its unplanned unanimity, than the approbation accorded 
by the well-conducted periodicals of this country to the previously 
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published volumes, could not be conceived. The sympathy engen- 
dered by somewhat kindred labours enabled those used to 

and appreciated writing, to see intuitively that this must be popular 
and appreciated preaching—preaching for the age. The minds to be 
reached by press and pulpit are the same; and their mental 
characters are the same. And newspaper and magazine critics saw 
this—‘ The mode taken by Robertson in the presentation of sacred 
truth to the kind of minds we have to address, has evidently been 
chosen by him for the same reasons as induce us to adopt the style 
and method we have chosen.” And the representatives of the 
young and growing institution, the fruit and specialty of the centy 
saw with delight the clearest evidence of the adaptability of preach 
ing, the old and venerable institution, to every newest necessity and 
every most artificial craving of an age without previous parallel in 
human history. 

Preachers—those of them who can look over their surplice sleeves 
or Geneva bands at an outside world of seething energy and fact— 
have marked this. The learners and docile among them haye 
pondered on the significancy of the warm and friendly approval 
accorded by the press to these unambitious, unaffected daily minis- 
trations of Robertson, reproduced after his death for so wide a 
circle of readers. Two facts they have learned—one, the nature and 
method of his preaching; the other, that “ his warmest admirers 
are to be found among that class of serious and thoughtful minds, 
beyond the pale of orthodoxy, which can so seldom be reached from 
the pulpit.” The causal relation of the one fact to the other, could 
not but be inferred. Frederick Robertson attained that which all 
the best men in the Church are trying to attain—the abolition of 
that divorce between intellect and faith which is ready to arise in 
every age, but in none so much as when clerical pretensions are 
contrasted with religious dearth and empty churches; and when 
the disciples of the Nazarene are divided into fierce factions, 
struggling about responses, copes, and chasubles, or the exact 
import of an Article of the Athanasian Creed. 

his exposition of Corinthians is published from slender notes left 
by the preacher, eked out by others taken by members of his con- 
gregation. As a finished theological or even literary production, it 
cannot be criticized. Nor is this desirable. The good that Robert- 
son's works are doing is altogether apart from, and quite unin- 
fluenced by any considerations of formal theology or literary finish. 
The occasional crudeness and the frequent repetitions in the pages 
before us, will not abate the influence of the truths taught to 
thoughtful readers of the volume. Of the general character of the 
work, we can only say that it displays again all the merits of the 
former publications. The extremely apposite criticism on Mr, 
Robertson's former volumes published in the appendix to a Con- 
secration Sermon by the Rev. Hampden Gurney, equally well applies 
to this volume. “ He is fresh and original without being recondite; 
plain-spoken without severity ; and discusses some of the exciting 
topics of the day without provoking strife or lowering his tone as a 
Christian teacher. He delivers his message, in fact, like one who is 
commissioned to call men off from trifles and squabbles, and con- 
ventional sins and follies, to something higher and nobler than their 
common life; like a man in earnest, too, avoiding technicalities, 
speaking his honest mind in phrases that are his own, and with a 
directness from which there is no escape.” 

There is a special feature about this volume of Expository 
Lectures which requires somewhat mere particular reference. The 
editor's preface informs us that “the Epistles to the Corinthians 
were selected by Mr. Robertson because they afforded the largest 
scope for the consideration of a great variety of questions in Christian 
easuistry, which he thought it important to be rightly understood. 
It will be seen that those Lectures were generally expository of the 
whole range of Christian principles.” What Paul taught the 
Corinthians, is applied by Robertson to the modern English. And 
the transfer of teaching is not difficult. No wresting is required 
to apply the old precept to our practice. Our condition was fore- 
shadowed in Corinth by these, among other, circumstances—in its 
Roman practicalness and Greek refinement, in its mingled aristo- 
cratic and democratic sentiments; in its trading and sordid character; 
in its liability to cosmopolitan influences; in its party divisions, 
one saying “I am of Paul,” another, “and I of Apollos ;’’ in its 
thirst for ‘‘ wisdom,” or intellectual speculation ; and in its feverish 
appetite for rhetoric and ‘‘ tournaments of speeches.” 

That all preachers should preach like Mr. Robertson we do 
not expect. We believe that if preaching were more in his spirit, 
that is to say, more human, less theological,—and that is possible 
to all—there would be no longer any use for the extraordinary, and 
often ludicrous, lures with which both church and chapel are at 
present engaged in baiting their hooks. One man, a Manchester 
dissenting juvenile, announces such subjects for discourse as, 
” What’s the time of day?” or “ Wait for the waggon!” Our own 
transpontine Cockney orator treats his audience to a mixture of the 
legitimate historical brimstone of his creed and legitimate hits of the 
Adelphi calibre. If we rise a few steps higher, we find temperate 
divines hiring theatres to preach in, apparently because their churches 
are not filled. And the great spokesman of unfulfilled prophecy, 
undeterred by his having outlived the date which he fixed for the 
advent of the Millennium and the end of all things, showman like, 
unfolds to his yet unsated, yet credulous audience the panorama of 
the Great Tribulation coming upon the earth. To us it seems that 
Christianity and its preachers have to do with the ineffable tribula- 
tion always to be found upon the earth. So thought Mr. Robertson. 
We can heartily say Amen to Mr. Gurney’s prayer :—‘ Oh! that a 
hundred like him were given us by God, os placed in prominent 
stations throughout our land!” 
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POEMS BEFORE CONGRESS. 
BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


N the days of the War of Independence, when Germany rang to 
I the clank of the sword and the rhythm of Korner's melodies, 
when every voice was raised to swell the chorus of execration against 
Napoleon and Napoleon’s country, the greatest and wisest of Ger- 
man poets alone was silent. <A ery of treachery to his Fatherland 
was raised against him, and elicited no answer. It was only long 
years afterwards, when Géethe was sinking into his grave, full of 
days and full of honours, that he thus explained his silence :-—“I 
never wavered in my love to this dear German land of mine ; but I 
loved then and love now so truly, all that is great and noble in 
France; I feel so deeply that French and German are all members 
of one family, that I could not join my voice to those who set one 
country against the other. It was not in my heart to write patriotic 
war songs, and therefore I was silent, and bore blame silently.” 

Writing as we do, at a distance from books and libraries, we know 
not if we quote correctly the words of this speech, which are to be 
found in the “ Conversations of Eckermann ;’”’ but the sense thereof 
we remember well. Somewhat after this fashion, we think, would 
be the justification of a true English poet, who has lately sinned in 
like manner against her country’s creed. In this day, when all 
England is arming against France, when every county and every 
town is full of volunteer corps and amateur militiamen, when in 
Parliament, in the pulpit, and in the press, one voice is raised 
against the greed of France and the designs of another Napoleon, 
when Poet Laureates write war songs to order, and even. Martin 
Tuppers blow a blast upon their penny trumpets, when every one 
who utters a word in palliation of the Imperial policy is accused of 
want of patriotism—at such a time, 

**T cry aloud in my poet passion, 
Viewing my England o’er alp and sea ; 
I loved her more in her ancient fashion— 
She carries her rifles too thick for me.” 
So sings the authoress of “ Aurora Leigh,” and the burden of her 
song throughout is that France is right and England wrong. The 
confession is a bold one, and requires a bold spirit for its utterance. 
The German poet was wiser than the English one. He knew, in his 
own words, that those who 
“ Thoricht genug ihr volles Herz nicht wahrten 
Dem Pobel ihr Gefthl, ihr Schauen offenbarten, 
Hat man von je gekreuzigt und verbrannt,” 
and kept silence in his own heart. Out of the fulness of Aer heart 
Mrs. Browning has spoken, and must answer for her speech. 
* §$till, before we condemn utterly the “ Poems before Congress,” 
before we write them down in the Index Expurgatorius, and con- 
sign their writer to moral flames, let us hear what she has to say. 
We have few real poets enough amongst us to abjure at once com- 
munion with one who can write even as this little book is written. 
Stop one moment, reader of ours, volunteer though you be, and 
mark the wondrous beauty of this passage. There is nothing in it 
to offend your patriotic principles; and having read it, you will 
judge perhaps more kindly of the authoress :-— 
* Sut Italy, my Italy, 
Can it last this gleam— 
Can she live and be strong, 
Or is it another dream 
Like the rest we have dreamed so long ? 
And shall it be, must it be, 
That after the battle-cloud has broken 
She will die off again 
Like the rain, 
Or like a poet’s song 
Sung of her—sad at the end, 
Because her name is Italy— 
Die and count no friend ? 
Is it true, may it be spoken, 
That she who has lain so still, 
With a wound in her breast 
Anda flower in her hand, 
And a gravestone under her head, 
While every nation at will 
Beside her has dared to stand 
And flout her with pity and scorn, 
Saying, ‘ She is at rest, 
She is fair, she is dead, 
And leaving room in her stead 
To us, who are later born: 
This is certainly best.’ 
Saying, alas! ‘she is fair, 
Very fair, but dead, 
And so we have room for the race.’ 
Is it true 
That she has not moved in a trance, 
As in Forty-eight, 
When her eyes were troubled with blood 
Till she knew not friend from foe, 
Till her hand was caught in a strait 
Of her cerement, and baffled so 
From doing the deed she would — 
And her weak foot stumbled across 
The grave of a king, 
And down she dropt at heavy loss, 
And we gloomily covered her face, and said, 
“We have dreamed the thing— 
She is not alive, but dead.’” 

Such words could not be written save by one to whom Italy was 
Something more living than a name, something dearer than a senti- 
ment. It is so, we believe, with Mrs. Browning. Though her 
heart is sound English still, yet Italy has been for many years the 
land of her adoption. Having thus two countries, she fecls, we 
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fancy, much as a mother might who having two children, one 
whom was s , healthy, and prosperous, while the other 
poor, sickly, ae oppressed, th she might esteem the 

the most, yet in her heart of hearts could pive and yearn after 
the wayward and the suffering one. However unpleasing the fact 
may be to us, there is no use denying the simple truth, that Louis 
Napoleon has made Italy free. The deed, we ourselves say boldly, 
was a noble one; and even if we do not agree in her conclusion, we 
cannot wonder that one who loves Italy so well would fain believe 
herself, and lead others to believe, that the doer of the noble deed 
was himself noble also. 


This conclusion is what the English public will most object to. 
To speak the plain, honest truth amongst ourselves we, as a nation, 
do not care much about Italy. If the French retired to-morrow 
from their self-imposed task, and the Austrians reconquered Italy, 
we might and should protest ; but most certainly we not go 
to war to hinder them. Things might have on for centuries as 
they went on for the last half-century in Italy, and we should have 
done nothing except recommend moderation to all parties concerned. 
We did nothing for Italy; we never should have done anything; 
and we don’t intend to do anything. Poor Cuffey and 
Chartists, if they did nothing else, poe the old imposture of 
“ moral force,” and deserve some gratitude for their services in this 
respect. We don’t really believe that by our moral — we have 
done much good to Italy, and we should not care much if we had; 
and if the French like the credit they deserve it, as they had the 
work. This, or something like this, is our English feeling; and we 
don’t know that it is not a right one after all. What we cannot get 
over is Louis Napoleon. We have made up our minds so com- 
pletely about him, we have written him down so confidently as a 
scamp and an adventurer, that we don’t like anybody to assert 
the contrary. Supposing he is not the man we take him for, we 
have been wrong all along. The mere hypothesis upsets all our 
received doctrines about constitutional rights, and middle class legis- 
lation and general respectability. Cowps d’état and universal suf- 
frage, and wars for an idea, and regard for facts in preference to 
laws, are all equally antipathetic to us. Given that the Emperor 
Napoleon is a mere vulgar tyrant, something more crafty and far 
more successful than most of his class, then we are at liberty to pursue 
our present policy, without hesitation to arm against him, to make 
use of him while we can, to discard him when we can get an oppor- 
tunity, and to hold him up always to reprobation. If, however—mind, 
we only say if—this should all rest on a false conception, to s' 
of no other consequences, we should feel small, very small i 
We should feel much as an old Spartan might if some one had shown. 
him that the Helot whom he had been used to see reel drunk before 
him was a being of another and a higher order to himself. 

For our own part, we know not what to say about Mrs. Brown: 
ing’s version of the Napoleonic character. We are of our own. 
generation, and our generation has no great faith in the existence of 
modern heroes or of modern prophets. When Mormonism first 
came before the world, we all felt an unalterable conviction that the 
whole thing was a humbug, not from any intrinsic inconsistencies 
in the revelation, but from the simple fact that the prophet was 
called “ Joe Smith.” The thing could not be. There was an in- 
herent impossibility in a new faith being revealed by a Mr. Joseph 
Smith, which at once settled the question. Just in the same way, 
we cannot credit a “‘ heaven-born”’ ruler turning up in the present 
degenerate times, more especially when he first hails from the slums 
of Leicester-square. Still we plead guilty to a lurking qualm as to 
whether the wider may not be also the wiser view. Indeed, we defy 
any one, laying but for the time his principles and his prejudices aside, 
to read through Mrs. Browning's poems and not feel something of a 
like qualm, something also of a suspicion that, after all, there 
be a higher creed than that of non-interference, and that even the 
wrongs of a strange people may be worth fighting for. When we 
read that :— 


Fi 


“* He stood sad before the sun ! 

(The peoples felt their fate !) 

*The world is many, I am one: 

My great deed was too great : 

God’s fruit of justice ripens slow : 

Men’s souls are narrow ; let them grow. 

My brothers, we must wait !’” — 
we cannot but doubt whether our souls may not be narrow also. 

We have spoken first of the political aspect of the book because it 
is the most important one, and the one most liable to censure. Mrs. 
Browning’s fame is too well established to require us to say much 
more than that the poetry is worthy of her past. For us, indeed, it has 
a peculiar charm. We are somewhat weary of poems about King 
Arthur, or other ideal personages, and feel as if poetry were a new 
thing to us when it sings in living passion of a living time. 
is every now and then a carelessness about Mrs. Browning’s rhymes, 
such as making “ passion” rhyme with “ domination,” and we wish 
that a poem on America at the end of the collection were omitted 
in another edition, not from any intrinsic inferiority to the rest of 
the volume, but as marring the unity of the work. This, however, 
is all that, as critics, we could suggest. The book, indeed, is full 
of beauties. We have not space to quote more than one out of 
many passages, which we have chosen rather as possessing a pecu- 
liar charm tor ourselves, than as better than its fellows :— 
“The Pope on Christmas day 

Sits in St. Peter’s chair ; 

But the peoples murmur and say :— 

* Our souls are sick and forlorn, 

And who will show us where 

Is the stable where Christ was born?” 
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Through bands that swaddle and strangle— 
But the Pope in the chair of awe 
Looks down the great quadrangle. 
ya kneel at his feet, 
Kings of the East and the West ; 
But, instead cf the angels (mute 
Is the ‘ peace on earth’ of their song), 
The peoples, perplexed and oppressed, 
Are sighing, ‘ How long, how long !” 
“-ouatioss left apd right of bien, 
orship round an neath, 
The ana te trumpets at sight of him 
Thrill with a musical blast : 
But the people say through their teeth, 
* Trumpets !—we wait for the Last !’”’ 
hand, Mrs. Browning has to fight an up-hill fight; but 
ile she writes like this she will not be worsted. 


THE QUEENS OF SOCIETY.* 
Fr is a great pity that the people who have good ideas so generally 
lack the ability to carry them out. How many men we all 
know, with the most brilliant schemes—nay, with plans which seem 
Promising even to the coolest and most sceptical of us—who, if they 
venture upon the attempt to execute them, infallibly make a 
terrible bungle. The truth is—we say it with all respect for our 
inative friends—that a clever conception is infinitely easier 
than its embodiment. A man may sit down and spin out 
taking projects by the bushel, without any labour; but the attempt 
to work out any one of them would necessitate an amount of toil, 
care, and patience, which he cannot or will not give. Especially is 
this the case with the bookmaking craft. What is easier than to hit 
upon a good subject fora book? What more difficult than to makea 
good book upon it? We are not speaking &@ propos de bottes. 
RACE and Paririe Wuanrron, the authors of The Queens of 
Society, have provoked these most philosophical reflections. Want- 
ing to make a book, they have choser a taking theme. They have 


even e further, and collected a mass of materials ;—those mate- 
rials, however, they have been unable, or unwilling, to complete, 


still less to sift or digest ; and the result is a book which, stripped 
of irrelevant digressions and unnecessary homilies, corrected as to 
dates and names, and compressed within one-third of its present 
size, might have been very readable, but in its existing form is by 
no means so. 

The lives of the famous women who by the magic of their wit 
or beauty have gathered round them the rank and intelligence of 
their day, and exercised over the tastes, fashions, and even politics 
of the age an irresistible influence, must always possess a remark- 
able interest. But the story of those lives is not often an easy one 
to read. Little light is thrown upon it by the authentic records 
and official documents, which serve as the ordinary material for 
history ; it has to be gathered from numberless sources—the corre- 

of contemporaries, the lampoons of satirists, the dedica- 

tions of flatterers, and the meagre notices of newspapers, if news- 
papers there then were. And then, after all this necessary research 
and comparison, the general result will mostly be, simply that they 
lived were admired. Of the queens of society who have not 
written their own history, it is impossible to know much, and after 
all, perhaps the knowledge is not very desirable. We like to note the 
development of genius in the poet, painter, or statesman, and trace 
him from his boyhood to the close of his career. But there is little 
to interest us in a narration of the progressive manifestations of a 
young lady’s beauty, although it may be pleasant enough to watch 
them in the living specimen, and little in the story of her flirtations, 
unless—we grieve to confess it—a little scandal attaches to them. 
A writer, however, who pretends to tell the story should at least 
tell it accurately. Grace and Puitre Wuarrton, both, or which- 
ever is the Eyo speaking throughout the book, seem to think this a 
small matter. We can better endure this fault, however, than their 
own prosing. Innumerable are the profound platitudes which they 
inflict upon the reader. If they have cost the writers anything like 
the pain they have cost us in that perusal which we have under- 
gone in the faithful discharge of our critical duty we can well 
understand that they speak from melancholy experience in affirming 
that, “Those who are not in the habit of writing, cannot conceive 
the exhaustion, the effort, the dejection of mind and lassitude of 

, which exertions of this nature, when continual, produce.” 

queens of society selected by our authors are the Duchess of 
Martoroven, Madame Rotanp, the Duchess of Devonsutre, 





L. E. L., Madame pr Seviene, Lady Morean, the Duchess of | 


Gorpon, Madame Recamier, Lady Hervey, Madame pe Sraet, 
Mrs. Turate, Lady Carotine Lame, Mrs. Damer, Madame pu 
Derranp, Mrs. Montacv, the Countess of Pemproxe, Madame 


DE Marntenon, and Lady Mary Worrnzy Montacv. Some of | 


these ladies are undoubtedly entitled to the crown conferred upon 
them ; but others, such as poor L. E. L., were certainly not queens 
of society. They were probably included to gratify the great pur- 
pose which the authors seem to have had in view, of passing, under 
one pretence or other, a judgment upon every man or. woman of 
mark in France or England since the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Every one of these notorieties is lugged in upon 
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some pretext, has his or her measure taken, and some of them 
get in different pages two or three very different measures, 
There is a complete farrago of names, and an awful confusion 
of dates. We are told that Madame pu Derranp was a seeptic 
as a girl, beeause Votratre had turned revelation into 
ridicule, and Rovsseav had inaugurated a_ poetical deism ; 
Voutratre being at the time a youth without influence, and poor 
Rovssgav not having even been born. We are also informed that 
about the year 1653 the Court of Louis Quatorze, then a boy of 
fifteen under the rule of Mazarin, was in its highest glory, and a 
goodly number of great men are enumerated as its oraaments who 
were still schoolboys. We might go on with such specimens for any 
number of columns, but we don’t care to break butterflies upon the 
wheel ; and we will only protest against being called upon to go into 
eestacies of enthusiasm at the spectacle of Mr. Jerpay looking out 
of his Brompton window at L. E. L. trundling her hoop, and 
fess our utter inability to comprehend the depth of misery inweed 
in being linked as was the fair Devons to “a noble expletive.” 
Still, with all these faults, the Queens of Society has as good a 
claim to a place on the drawing-room table as many volumes to be 
found there. It should not be read; of that, however, there 
is little danger. It cannot be relied on; but an idle half-hour may 
be well enough spent in turning over its pages, and picking out its 
anecdotes and gossip. The book is handsomely got up, and 
although two or three of its illustrations are absolute caricatures, 
the majority are very well conceived and executed. 


TOOKE’S DIVERSIONS.* 
'{\HE fitness of the late Mr. Taylor to edit and supplement what 
Tooke wrote will be at once acknowledged by every one who 
knows anything of either of the two men, or who has paid any atten- 
tion to comparative grammar and philology. And yet there is a 
strange incongruousness and contrast in the association of these 
two names upon the same title-page. Both, it is true, were 
scholarly men ; each of them was best known to his contemporaries 
in other capacities; each had his energies most largely engaged in 
fields foreign to the writing and the annotating this book. Tooke 
the philosophic grammarian, was subordinate to Tooke the foremost 
friend of freedom and sufferer in her cause. ‘Taylor the ardent and 
competent philologer, was subordinate to Taylor “the learned 
printer,” who was responsible and illustrious fur the accurate pro- 
duction of the best learned and scientific publications produced in 
his lifetime, not long since closed. But the contrast appears and 
forces itself upon the mind, when you regard more closely the lives 
of the two men whose names are placed in this juxtaposition, 
Horne Tooke was in the thick of the fight with Junius, and Wilkes, 
and Churchill; he upheld the cause of the American colonists against 
infuriate English bigotry; he suffered for that courage. Again, 
later in his life, the recurring, anti-Jacobin, bigotry once more made 
him the victim of imprisonment and fine. His whole life bore the 
embilterment of his early enforced ordination. The congenial am- 
bition, which selected the legal profession for its ladder, was frus- 
trated by the refusal of the benchers of the inn at which he had 
entered to call to the bar one who was yet in indelible “ orders.” 
Wishful to enter Parliament, although debarred the exercise of the 
profession to which he had aspired, perhaps as much as a step to 
political distinction as for the sake of its money gains ; and although 
popular, and polling a large number of votes at least at one West- 
minster election, he had at last to accept as the only inlet to the 
senate, a seat for Old Sarum, most notorious of the old rotten 
boroughs. Even when that was attained, his membership provoked 
Addington’s declaratory law, which excluded all who had been 
clergymen from Parliamentary seats, and thus, at the very crisis 
of ultimate success, effectually drove him from all hopes of power or 
political preferment. And, as if to increase the sense of strange 
and regretful interest which attaches to our contemplation of his 
life, the last prominent notice we have of him is this. In the last 
year of his life Chantrey, then young and unknown, modelled his 
bust, and placed it in the Academy exhibition of the season. The 
effigy was an excellent transcript of “ the old man, wasted by sick- 
ness, with a nighteap on his head, totally unlike his former self, bat 
fearfully like him at the (then) present moment.” It was the fea- 
ture of the artistic show of the year. A few admired, because they 
admitted the likeness, yet were appalled by the undikeness to their 
recollections, which only demonstrated the more the likely vraisem- 
blance to the old man as he then appeared. More spectators wondered 
and gazed, because, although they had not seen the fuce, they recol- 
leted the daring and self-possession evinced at the Queen's Bench 
trial, remembered the man’s name as a name of power and popularity, 
and read, wittingly or unwittingly, the old homily of human decay 
and the vanity of human wishes in the cold and clammy representa- 
tion of the wasted features. Minor incidents of the event were 
these. The eccentric Nollikens, an academician, with most unaca- 
demic liberality, removed a bust of his own that the young artist 
might get a better place for Tooke’s head. Chantrey’s success In 
this work was his first step to fortune, and brought him ten thousand 
pounds worth of commissions. 
To all this picture, meagrely enough sketched, and capable of 
much congruous detailed filling up, Mr. Taylor’s life presents @ 





* ENIEA TITEPOENTA ; or, the Diversions of Purley. By Joun Hone 
Tooke. With numerous Additions prepared by the Author for republica- 
tion ; to which is added, his Letter to John Dunning, Esq. Revised 
Corrected, with Additional Notes, by Ricuarp Tay.or, F.S.A., F.L.8. 
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contrast as remarkable as could be conceived. Strange to say, he, as well for the health and of the 

too, like the author on whose work he comments, was destined for | as the well-being of the inner life. urpenchatinieneaa ~~ 

the clerical profession, but in connection with one of the with his conscience, and listen to its “ still, small voiee” as his 


dissenting 
communities. Luckily for literate typography, and the advance- 
ment of learning, this design was not carried out. He, unlike 
Tooke, found early his vocation. The undisturbed yet enthusiastic 
tenor of his life proved that. The well-known motto of the hand 
ing oil upon the flame, and the explanatory legend, “ Alere 
mam,” were really verified. But as calm and unostentatious 
as the steady flow of the allegorical oil was the — of his rye 
ive labours; nothing more stirring occurring, 
Tooke’s excitements, than the collating of his roofs with Museum 
manuscripts, the founding or promoting learn societies or records 
of their doings; or, at most, than the discharge of his duties as 
Common Councilman for Farringdon Without, the city ward in 
which his printing-office was situate. 

This “new edition” contains less new matter than we expected, 
until we opened it. So early as ‘1829 Mr. Taylor published an 
edition of “Purley.” A second issue was called for in 1840. A 
note to the preface of 1829, here reprinted, informs us that there are 
given in this edition some addenda to the prefatory “ additional 
notes” which Mr. Taylor prefixed when he first undertook the task 
of commentator. He was then possessed of Horne Tooke’s inter- 
leaved and glossed copy of his own work ; and from that manuscript 
he had printed the author’s new matter. That is designated here, 
as in the 1829 and 1840 editions, by brackets. This is the more 
desirable, as many of Tooke’s supplementary notes were removed by 
some pages from the passages in his original text to which they 
appeared apposite—and they were associated, as explanatory context, 
to those passages of the text to which, in Mr. Taylor’s accurate but 
not infallible judgment, they seemed to refer. By this precaution 
each reader is enabled to estimate the correctness or incorrectness of 
the editorial surmise which has given to each of the author’s 
addenda its special place. We are left to infer, or at least assume, 
that the editorial addenda in this edition, 7.¢., Mr. Taylor's new 
matter, occupy the same relation to his first annotations as the 
author’s manuscript matter did to the original text of his work as 

mblished in his lifetime ; for it would seem that what appears here 
for the first time from Mr. Taylor’s pen, is farnished posthumously, 
as in the author's case. It is to be regretted that the representa- 
tive of Taylor, who had to see the work through the press, has not 
taken the same means to distinguish new from old editorial com- 
ment as Taylor took to discriminate new from old auctorial text ; 
for we are entirely at a loss to determine, unless by tedious collation 
with the former editions, how much matter in this one has not 
before met the public eye. There cannot indeed be much new, for 
the “additional notes” of Mr. Taylor in the aggregate only 
amount to a fifteenth part of the total number of pages. 

Practically, therefore, we can regard this as little if anything 
more than a re-issue of the edition of 1840. We can testify, as far 
as cecasional and random search entitles us to vouch, that the 
ample citations are presented with an exactness and care that would 
have befitted the editor’s own press. The equally reliable imprint 
of “ Nichols,” indeed, prepared us for that discovery. We are glad 
to see that the old and respectable house of Tegg is not bitten by 
the cheap literature mania so irretrievably as to induce it to a for- 
getfulness of its old distinction as the producer and promoter of 
sound and valuable literature. The slender amount of novelty in 
the work before us precludes our discharge of our usual office 
detailed judgment and criticism of its qualities. It is far too late 
in the day for that. The high place of “the Diversions of Purley” 
is now recognised, even by those who most dispute the justice of its 
general or detailed views. In not a few particulars its pages are 
now obsolete, controverted, or overlapped by further research. But 
Tooke has himself been the efficient cause of his own obsoleteness ; 
for to his opening up the ground, and enticing followers into the 
fields apparently barren, but shown by him to be most fertile, are 
we most indebted for the amount and eagerness of philological 
research, of which he gave to England at once the “ New Organ” of 
method and the “New Atlantis” of promise. The book can 
never die, even were it to cease shagither to be an authority or 
a reliable guide. Its personal allusions, and digressions into ground 
of direct human interest, must always embalm it in English litera- 
ture. When the author tells his reader that he was incarcerated in 
the King’s Bench, “the miserable victim of two prepositions and 
& conjunction!” a foreign interest is shed over his inquiries that 
no mere love of grammar could inspire. Lord Brougham justly 
says, “ Nor did any one ever take this work up and lay it down till 
some other avocation tore it from his hands.” 

That this re-issue of this unique work may increase largely the 
acquaintance with it of the young and ingenuous among us is our 
hope. The experience of all competent to testify endorses the excla- 
mation of Dean Trench, in his excellent little book on “ The Study 
of Words,”—* What an epoch in many a student’s intellectual life 
has been his first acquaintance with the ‘ Diversions of Purley !’” 


TEMPERANCE, AND OTHER NOVELS.* 
wr should all temperance novels be constructed after the 
same model, dull, fanatical, and improbable? We do not 
deny that abstinence from vicious habits and strict religious feeling 
* After Many Days; a Tale of Social “Reform, By Senrca. smith. 
W. Tweedie. 
Harry Birkett ; the Story of a Man who Helped Himself. W. Tweedie. 
Leonore and the Little Countess, By the Author of “The Myrtle and 
the Heather.” Richard Bentley. 
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truth, and one to which we most assent. we do not 
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fanaticism. The mind of the reader, on im ibing one of 
fetched stories, naturally sickens at the assumption of 
and somewhat contracted circle of ideas therein presented. 

over, there is in productions of this class an eternal repetition 
same wise saws, an incessant dunning into the brain 
maxims and propositions, which jar the mental 
much the same manner as the continual k 
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“* After Many Days” is by no means superior to the 

of tem novels ; in some respects it may be even 
inferior to many. ‘The author possesses i 

language, and every now and then surprises us with a real 

of genuine eloquence ; but all his characters are gloomy, si 


i 


unsatisfactory, and evidently drawn after any model but that pre- 
sented by Dame Nature. ere is not the smallest ity in 
any of the incidents which he has strung together in order to 

trate his theory of the necessity of entire abstinence and teeto‘alism. 
Mrs. Barton, his first example of the fearful consequenees ever 
following in the footprints of excess, is scarcely a woman likely to 
be led astray by the seductive influence of wine. Intelleetually far 
above the majority of her sex, endowed with a deep poetical appre- 
ciation, an ardent and loving disposition, and than usval 


more 
refinement of taste, with a mind ever thirsting after 


and slaking itself at every obscure fount whose living waters gave 
signs of fertilizing power,—it is not probable that one so enriched 
with the highest fairest gifts of nature would lightly miss her 
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footing from the exalted pedestal on which she has 
an all-botnteous Providence, and lose her bright su 
in the gratification of mere sensual desires. It is in 

the author pleads her passionate temperament, her i 
dangerous attainments, her absence of sufficient religious zeal 
temporary abandonment to sorrow, as the causes of her thus 
into error; none of these would have had the effect of level 
originally pure and spiritual-minded woman with the coarsest and 
most self-infatuated of her species. Nature has here been evidently 
perverted and exaggerated in order to heighten the colouring of 
the picture ; and in the case of the mother, as weil as in that of 
the son Charles, the writer has defeated himself by overshooting 
his mark. This is the case with too many such works as the 
present, and until our temperance writers admit of a less bigoted 
and more enlightened view of the subject on which they expatiate, 
and clothe their heroes and heroines in a less artificial and purposely 
devised covering, we cannot see what benefit can acerue from them 
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general, 

D ne. oy: » aay S < a Man who 
much more likely to aid in facilitating the progress of principles of 
self-denial than the work above aaatieale though the present 
can scarcely be classed under the head of what we call 
novels, the history of John Birkett, a man who sacrificed his own 
interest and those of his family to the indulgence of animal appe- 
tites, being rather an accessory than the principal and 
ing feature of the book. For this very reason, and the fact that 
all the circumstances connected with his short life and sudden 
death are perfectly in accordance with nature, the im i 
conveyed to the mind of the reader is likely to be beneficial, ‘The 
hero of this volume is, of course, Harry Birkett, the “man who 
helps himself,” and his story is intended to convey an universal 
lesson on the importance of educating children in habits of self- 
reliance. The author advocates the early instilment of the prin- 
ciples of independence in the mind of youth, and the aceustoming 
them from the tenderest age to fall back upon their own resources. 
We are happily enabled conscientiously to echo the writer’s senti- 
ments upon this subject, having ourselves a firm conviction that the 
present system of training children, both male and female, 
cially the latter, in a state of mental and physical imbecility, is an 
act of unconscious cruelty on the part of guardians and parents, and 
the source of much evil and misfortune in future years. Im the 
present volume all the examples in support of this wholesome doc- 
trine are chosen from the lower orders, but the doctrine itself is 
equally applicable to any caste or grade of society. And we can 
candidly recommend the heads of families, and all those to whom 
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the Countess Justine, Adalbert’s mother. 
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«the instruction and development of the infant mind is especially 
-intyasted, to follow some of the excellent advice which the author 
- o£ this little volume has so liberally administered. 
- | Leonore and the Little Countess” is one of those delicate and 
-refined stories, which convey the impression of perfect simplicity 
—— the mind of the reader, begetting for itself a calm and 
y interest, which, perhaps, the most elaborate and high-toned 
romance would fail in eliciting. One of the chief charms of the 
“present volume is the tone of @eep feeling and genuine religious 
sentiment with which the author has invested it. There is, how- 
ever, no tendency to sermonizing. no long dissertations on the force 
and value of the true spirit of Christianity, embracing arguments 
whieh have ever and anon been brought forward and descanted on, 
till they have become “ familiar in our mouths as household words.” 
authoress wisely endeavours to insti] her precepts into the 
-minds of others by the foree of example rather than of protest, and 
in order to accomplish this she has created out of her fertile 
-imagination two of the most delightful and fascinating heroines 
that, ever graced the pages of fiction. Leonore, an orphan of low 
extraction, and who, at the commencement of the story, is dependent 
on the charity of two somewhat cross-grained relatives, is sent for 
to the castle of Lichtenthal, that she may help to lighten the weary 
hours of the little ailing Countess Nadine. Thereupon springs up 
between the two girls, notwithstanding their difference of rank, a 
Sincere and lasting attachment. The guardians of Nadine, who is 
also an orphan, resolve to try the effect of change of climate npon the 
— of their suffering ward, and she is consequently sent upon a 
g visit to a doting grandmother resident in Paris, her little 
companion of course following in her wake. After a lapse of many 
years the two return to Germany, and the generous little Countess, 
not content with having bestowed upon her protégée a liberal 
education, determines to raise her to her own level in society, and 
presently introduces her into the most aristocratic circles as her 
griend and equal. In the accomplishment of this loving resolve, 
she encounters only too effectual opposition, the prejudices of caste 
being too deeply rooted for her unaided efforts to overcome. She 
fosters an attachment existing between Leonore and her cousin 
Adalbert, thinking that by allying her adopted sister to the younger 
branch of her own noble family, to throw a permanent covering 
over the meanness of her parentage. In the forwarding of this 
project, however, she meets a formidable opponent in the person of 
Through her machina- 
tions, and the treachery of one of the young Count’s friends, 
Leonore is ultimately induced to break her engagement, and take 
refuge for herself and bitter sorrows in one of the religious houses 
of Germany. Both these characters are beautifully conceived, 
especially that of the high-born dainsel, whose generous sacrifice in 
behalf of her friend is not fully appreciated till the conclusion of 
the narrative, when we discover that at the same time the Countess 
is = pe a marriage between Leonore and her kinsman, she 
herself is heroically combating a secret attachment for the latter, 
and with true nobility of soul, worthy her exalted station, resolving 
not to advance the golden temptations of her own brilliant posses- 
sions against the solitary chance of her more humble companion. 
Ultimately, however, she is rewarded for her exemplary forbearance, 
and five years after Leonore’s assumption of the veil the afflicted 
Adalbert receives some compensation for his first inconsolable loss 
in the person of his gentle and loving-hearted cousin. 








NEW POEMS.* 

| say remap is distinguishable into form and essence. With the 
first poet, the essence must have preceded the form, and the 
form been absolutely the normal expression of the essence. The 
spiritual impulse must have been felt, and the natural manifestation 
followed. But the order may be reversed, when the example has 
been once set; as a matter of fact, we know that it is reversed. 
Homer sings the wars of Greece, and sets the fashion of epic narra- 
tive ; his successors adopt that fashion, and regard the excellence 
of their work as consisting in its likeness to the imitated original. 
The laws of epic composition are deduced from the Homeric practice, 
and Virgil even can do little more than combine the formule of the 
Niiad and the Odyssey in his Latin epopee. Modern poets are apt 
to be overridden by the form, and to limit arbitrarily the manifes- 
tation of the inner life by a preconception of its laws, so that an 
eternal sameness in the vehicle is presented at each new effort to 
sing, the spontaneous being precluded by the prevalence of the 
mechanical. Some writers, such as Owen Meredith in his “ Lucille,” 
therefore, seek for a free media, and leave the mechanism of verse 
dependent cn the inspiration and even the development of the story 
on the poetic mood. In this way a largeness and breadth are obtained, 
and a possibility of expansion to any extent. But there is danger 
in untried experiments ; and there are unexpected difficulties also 
which only genius can surmount, in the development of operations 
which are at liberty to spread themselves in every direction, without 

goal or guidance, save what are involved in their own exhaustion. 
No such danger or difficulties beset Dr. Mackay in his new 
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metrical venture, entitled “ A Man’s Heart.” This eminent si 

to the popular apprehension has conspicuously paid attention to fe 
form of verse, and has ever been careful to write with accuracy and 
elegance. Daring violations of poetical diction are not in his way 
and aberrations from the recognised standard are his aversion, On 
the licenses of a Milton, a Shakspeare, or a Dante, he looks with no 
favourable eye, and is content with a monotony of effect, so that it 
can be proved to be within rule and compass. His ambition is to 
achieve the reputation of a correct writer in forms generally acknow- 
ledged. If the form be poetic he is satisfied ; he is less regardful of 
the essence. He cares little whether this be poetic; indeed, we 
think he plumes himself upon treating themes not poetical in them. 
selves ina poetical manner. He takes politics and social science, 
and, adopting from them a topic, commences spinning stanzas that 
shall point the moral in musical cadences, with more or less of pas- 
sionate utterance, and a conventional metaphor or two, and thus 
produces a result which has the advantage of being generally intel- 
ligible, and may be as easily read as a newspaper leader or a prize 
essay. He does not look into the obscure places of the soul, and 
catch what gleam of light he there can, and then suffer it to expand 
and enlarge itself according to its own inherent laws, until it becomes 
arevelation to himself and others. And yet we might expect some- 
thing of this from the title of his new poem, which has great merit, 
but not exactly the merit implied in its appellation, 

Charles Mackay has sought in his new poem to depict in heroi¢ 
blank verse, with lyrical interpositions, the outline of our modern 
manners. He shows in opposition our aristocratical and manufac. 
turing interests, with an undercurrent of that artistic and mechan- 
ical intelligence which it is the present instinct of the age to 
encourage. He shows how little regarded by these are the first 
affections of man and woman, and how easily they are sacrificed to 
convenience or ambition. But though sacrificed, they are not always 
extinguished ; and the immediate turn served, they are found to 
survive, and sometimes make a way of their own to happiness and 
peace. But the spectacle is not then in accordance with the worldly 
environment, and the mysterious powers appear to be in haste to 
dissolve it. Death meets the party on a pleasure-trip, and the 
heroine perishes by an accident while exploring the beauties and 
sublimities of mountain scenery. The hero, who has artistic in- 
stincts, lives to complete the portrait of the loved and lost, which 
being finished,— 

“ Breathing the one name, 
He laid his head upon his father’s breast, 
And clasped the sympathizing hand, and died.” 

We note in the composition of this poem many curious felicities 
of diction, and much tenderness of thought and feeling. The 
delineation of Scottish scenery, with its mists and tempests, is also 


| exceedingly graphic, and will add deservedly to Mr. Mackay’s repu- 








tation as a descriptive poet. 

It is seldom that among the new volumes of verse with which 
the press is daily teeming, we have to report of any either likely 
or deserving to secure the smallest degree of popularity. The 
greater is our pleasure in giving prominence to a poem by Miss 
Power, which possesses elegance and grace and a musical cadence. 
The theme of the story is artistic. The hero is a sculptor, whose 
early tastes are thwarted by the vulgar family, whose aversion to the 
nude is extreme, among whom he is educated. The heroine is a 
little girl brought up with him, whose mind sympathizes with his 
aspirations, and who remembers him long after he leaves the roof 
of her father, with all the constancy of a first affection; and, though 
she does not hear from him for years, seeks and finds him ina critical 
hour and becomes his wife, The poet describes the inner life of the 
lovers, and the xsthetic refinement associated with natural sensi- 
bility, in a spirit that demonstrates the possession of like feelings in 
herself. But she is not careful to provide the external circumstances 
which should serve as links of connexion between the earlier and 
later parts of her narrative. She neglects to tell us how the 
heroine became acquainted with the condition of her lover, and 
leaves it to the imagination of her reader to guess the means by 
which she discovered his retreat. She gives us the stage-situation 
of their meeting, but makes no effort to account for it; satisfying 
herself with an effective denouément, and at once bringing down the 
curtain. This certainly evinces a lack of invention, and deteriorates 
so far the value of the work; but the author has descriptive powers 
which richly embellish the progress of the narrative, and a medita- 
tive vein that will reward the pensive reader who surrenders him- 
self to its guidance. 

Mr. Norman's verses are less simple in their character; and, 
though not without merit, less intelligible in their aim. The 
‘Echoes from Dreamland” are disposed to the noisy and vehement. 
Mr. Norman, even in his lyrics, is declamatory, and has not yet 
learned “in the torrent of his passion,” to ‘“ beget a smoothness. 
His metrical construction is sometimes exceedingly violent. Who 
does he think can tolerate four such lines as the following ?— 

“ But now no longer can withstood the power of sweet repose 

Be, even by those love-lit orbs (which seem but made to shed 
Their light to gladden man on earth); and now Sir Richard rose 
Up from the table, loaded still, and, ’midst the silence, said—” 

There is, however, force and vigour in the writer; and, hereafter, 
he may be more successful. 

Here, too, we have a volume of Moorish verses by a writer who 
calls himself “Idea”—why we know not; his “ Lyrics and 


Legends” aiming rather at the actual than the ideal, He writes 
like a man of the world rather than a poet, and not always with the 
elegance and accuracy required by “the style of thing’ which he 

has attempted. Nor can we give a much more favourable opinion 
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. Noake’s “ War Songs,” though devoted, as well as partly 
Se te the volunteer artillery and riflemen of Great Britain. 


rad have been better if the writer had elaborated one good 
song, than hurried through a volume of indifferent lyrics, in which 


the war spirit is more obvious than the poetic. 


SECULAR ROMANCES.* 

rNHE author of “ Wildflower,” and several other popular stories, 

has again appeared in a new work, entitled “ Grandmother's 
Money.” We do not think we shall be far wrong in stating the 
resent to be one of the most perfect of this author’s productions. 
There is throughout more than ordinary discernment in the deline- 
ation of human passions and emotions; every individual in the story 
stands out from the majority of characters by some peculiarity or 
eccentricity of its own ; and the story itself is conveyed in language 
at once fluent, natural, and graceful. 

My Grandmother, Mrs. ‘Tresdaile, is introduced in the prologue 
to the book as having attained her seventy-seventh year, possessing 
much wealth, and suffering under a disease, the nature of which is 
not alluded to, but from which no hopes are entertained of her re- 
covery. A bevy of relatives, grandsons, granddaughters, nephews, 
nieces, grandnephews, and cousins four and five degrees removed, 
besiege the residence of the supposed dying millionaire with affec- 
tionate inquiries and offers of condolence. The old lady, however, 
who is somewhat soured by experience and contact with the world, 
and who, moreover, is endowed with the provoking faculty of reading 
the hearts of others, and has acquired the unpleasant knack 
of separating outward expressions of affection and regard from 
the selfish motives which actuate their utterance, remains perfectly 
stoical and unconcerned amid the numerous solicitations for her 
eternal welfare, which might easily have overwhelmed a Jess hardy 
temperament, and answers each earnest and beseeching countenance 
with a significant grunt and growl. Ultimately she submits to a 
surgical operation, and the anxious group of expectant watchers 
are suddenly startled by the intelligence that “ grandmother” has 
fallen into a sound sleep, and is “ out of danger.” Here ends the 
prologue. Six years elapse, and the curtain again rises upon the 
seene, presenting to us in full costume one Miss Barbara Bloyee, 
the hired companion of Mrs. Tresdaile, now grown very old and 
somewhat infirm, but as snappish, suspicious, and ill-tempered as 
ever. In fact, this old lady, who, through the greater portion of 
the first two volumes occupies a prominent position, is the most 
ably-drawn character in the book. The author evidently possesses 
a large fund of humour, the resources of which he has by no means 
spared upon this eccentric specimen of a strong-minded, indepen- 
dent, and self-willed old lady, whose peculiar idiocrasy of speaking 
her mind upon all occasions, and speaking it, moreover, without 
any consideration for other people’s idiocrasies and natural short- 
comings, would drive from her the whole race of erring mortals, 
were it not that her wealth presents a formidable and all-sufticient 
counter-attraction. All the affections of this singular individual are 
concentrated upon her grandchild Alice, a somewhat capricious and 
self-willed little damsel, but possessing withal a true woman’s 
heart, as is fully proved in the sequel. On the other hand, all 
grandmother’s hatred and enmity are directed against a Iuckless 
individual, one George Keldon, who has the misfortune to be the 
only son of that Jady’s undutiful danghter, whose runaway marriage 
with a penniless adventurer has drawn upon herself and offspring 
the eternal malediction of her august parent. Concerning the ulti- 
mate fate of this same George Keldon, Grandmother Tresdaile has 
been endowed with the spirit of prophecy, in obedience to which 
she has every morning for twelve years read patiently through 
the list of criminal cases in the Times newspaper, in expectation of 
finding her grandson figuring notoriously therein. Grandmother 
Tresdaile is also remarkable for the number of wills executed and 
destroyed during her lifetime, amounting in all to fifty-two; the 
last of which is on the eve of sharing the fate of its predecessors, 
when death steps in and releases the old woman from further 
trouble and irresolution. It is not our intention to spoil the reader's 
enjoyment of this excellent story by detailing the whole plot. 
Suffice it that we have given the above sketch of one of the most 
original and amusing characters in the novel. We have merely to 

that the subsequent development of the two next important 
personages in the drama, Alice Tresdaile and Andrew Bloyce, is in 
the highest degree artistic and true to nature. Alice, being the 
eroine, has an especial claim upon our sympathies ; and her first 
heavy trial of constancy and self-sacrifice is met with all that 
nobility of soul and true devotedness of heart, of which woman’s 
nature is so peculiarly capable. We can safely predict for this 
novel a great and permanent success. 

“Steyne’s Grief” is a story evidently intended by the author to 
show the evil effects of sell-indulgence. It is cleverly written, 
though the accumulation of horrors presented to the reader as the 
Teadiest means the author could devise of impressing him with adue 
sense of his morals, is somewhat beyond our appreciative faculties. 

e confess to deriving no enjoyment from mere scenes of brutal 

kenness, men wantonly wringing the nécks of unfortunate 
members of the aumb creation, throttling their wives, and cutting 





* Grandmother's Money. By the Author of “ Wildflower,” -¢ Wooleigh,” 

&c.,&c. Three vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

a Steyne’s Grief ; or, Losing, Seeking, and Finding. By the Author of 
Bow Garretts,” “‘ Frank's Madonna,” &e., &c. William Tweedie. 
Revelations of a Catholic Priest. By the Rey. Maurice Morton. 
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their own throats in fits of insane desperation, Neither do we feel 
much te ge 2 with discarded mistresses, who, anxious to revenge 
the in Se eee 
tion upon themselves and paramoars by the aid of There 
may be a certain class of readers for whom this melodramatic deve- 
lopment of incidents possesses a iar charm. For ourselves, 
our taste runs in quite a different direction, 
much greater effect would be produced, 
over to the cause of temperance and iety, if 
are intended as so many moral lessons, 
their respective authors a more refined j 
There is, however, much in “ Steyne’s Grief” 
mendation ; the language is good, and 
with much ingenuity. The trials and sufferi 
the drunkard’s son, deprived at an early 
of the comforts of home, are well depicted 
degree to the interest and sympathy of a 4 
, sufficient in the present production is thoroughly 
to make us sincerely wish that the whole had not been marred 
an ill-judged straining after unnecessary effects. 
A series of tales, entitled “ Revelations of a Catholic Priest,” 
we believe, sufficiently well known to requi i itici 
our hands. These Confessions of a ‘‘ Catholic Priest” are of comrse 
the concoctions of a disciple of Protestantism, and ee the 
anthor is somewhat prejudiced against his brethren of the Romish 
faith. We are, however, expressly informed in the preface that such 
is not the case, especial care having been taken to exclude all sen- 
timents calculated to irritate either of the two great branches inte 
——- the Christian religion is — In one sense this is 
iterally correct; but though all controversy upon 
subjects is in the present volume studiously avoided, yet the 
specimens presented to the public of the followers of catholic 
papal doctrines are by no means complimentary to the individual 
members of that venerable community, and we have a shrewd 
suspicion that these stories, clever as they are, will seareely meet 
with due appreciation from the stanch adherents of an old and un- 
reformed system of belief. 


SERIALS. 


N the North American Review for April we find a dozen very 
ably written articles upon a diversity of interesting and im- 
portant subjects. Biography, poetry, law, literature, and science 
are severally reviewed and criticised in a manner that gives to the 


| Opinions of this Review considerable weight and authority. We 


have merely to instance the first article in this number, on the 
“ Memoirs of William Beckford, Author of Vathek,” as a specimen 
of the great ability displayed in all, and of the good taste and acute 
discrimination by which the higher American criticism is 
terized. “ Money and Credit,” “ ‘The Letters and Times of Basil of 
Cwsarea,” “ The Law of Divorce,” and “ Darwin on Species,” show 
equally the ability and learning of the Review, and we trust it may 
find numerous readers in England. 

Blaekwood for the current month opens with an excellent article 
on “ War and Progress in China.” e next, on “ Munich and its 
School of Christian Art,” is very interesting. ‘ Captain 


Narrative of his Adventures in Somali Land” will read with 
great interest, as revealing to us the ways of a people and the 
of a country hitherto unfamiliar to the generality of ‘ 


“ Judicial Puzzles” and the second part of “ Wellington’s Career” 
afford much instruction. In this number there is also a rather 
lengthy and very favourable review of “The Mill on the Floss,” 
There are, too, an amusing feuilleton, and a capital “article on 
“ Switzerland and French Annexation.” 

Fraser's Magazine, which stands conspicuously among the fore- 
most of the monthly productions of the Titans of modern Jite- 
rature, has for May brought forth as goodly a collection of things 
new and old as can well be conceived. ‘“ Compromise; the Terms 
on which Everybody Surrenders” is a masterly article, the moral of 
which is that, whatever we wish for or attain in life, we are sure to 
find ourselves at last pleased and benefited by that which was our 
chief source of pleasure and benefit at first. ‘‘ Gryll Grange” pro+ 
ceeds cleverly and with unflagging interest. There is also a very 
valuable article on “ Ceylon ;” and among other we may 
mention as extremely interesting the following: “ mp Ai 
Dignity of Dulness;” “On certain Aspects of Toleration;” ne? 


and 'Tares, a Tale ;” “ Phrenology and Psychology; and “ The Life 
and Writings of Madame Swetchine.” a on the weari> 
some discussion about Mr. Collier’s falio is written 
with more moderation than most of the dissertations on this subject; 


and concludes with a kiud of overture of peace between the con+ 


tending parties. 

The Cornhill Magazine for May has the bloom of its own spring 
fragrant enough about it, and gives promise of a very rich harvest. 
In its May number, it exhibits, in no small measure, the ability of 

ramley Parsonage,” 


the ripe intellects at work upon it. “The F 4 
which commences the present number, evinces so , clear, and 
true an insight in human life and affairs, that we wonder how all 


that worldly experience and observation ever got into so quiet a 

place as the parsonage. Following this, is a ec pital article, with 

illustration “ On Campaiguing in China.” Next is a truly delightfal 
per upon “ Little Scholars.” Then, after some beautiful lines 


~~ Trust me, no mere skill of subtle tracery,” ; 
we find a clever and elaborate fourth chapter concerning the “ Prop 
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gress of William Hogarth,” by a pen quite worthy of that inimitable 
master of the pencil. We next observe “ Lovel, the Widower,” 
which is a geek dant more interesting than the title may indicate. 
But even more valuable and interesting than all these may by some 
readers be considered “ Studies in Animal Life,” which are certainly 
composed in a new and most popular and attractive style. Ending 
with No.3 of the “ Roundabout Papers,” the Cornhill Magazine 
for this month is, indeed, truly excellent. 

Maemillan’s Magazine for May is rich, both as to the quantity 


and quality of its contents. The “ Three Vices of Current Litera- 
ture 


»” by the editor, is an article that may be read to advantage by 
any careless or commonplace writer. It would be difficult to find 
in the Magazine literature of the day the ordinary faults of compo- 
sition more ably criticised than in the present artiele. The “Annals 
of an Industrial School”’ is likewise a paper of considerable interest. 
“ Our Father's Business, Holman Hunt’s Picture of Christ in the 
Temple,” are lines of exceeding vigour and beauty. Michelet, in 
the article “Spiritualistic Materialism,” gets more severely, yet, 
we think, justly, criticised than he has lately been. Along with 
these we have only to mention that “Tom Brown at Oxford” 
is continued, chapters xvii. and xviii. containing as pleasant a 
sketch of village life and the character of Harrhy Winburn as we 
have ever met with. 

The Dublin University Magazine is so old and true a friend, its 
contents being always so satisfuctory, that we are necessarily spared 
the time of looking deeply into it before we speak of its 
undoubted merit. Only that we feel it to be a duty to look before 
we offer an opinion, we would almost be disposed to recommend it 

m its name alone. However, we can confidently tell our readers 
that in the Dublin University Magazine for May there is a variety 
of intelleetual entertainments for them. To begin with, there is an 
admirable article on “ Prior’s Life of Malone.” And Part I. of “A 
Legend of the Golden Fawn,” “Sterne in the Stereoscope, Voyage 
sentimental,” “Savoy from the Top of Mount Cenis,” “The 
Reform Bill and the Working Classes,” “May Morning,” and 
“Present Politics,” are all excellent, and yet they are but half of 
the contents of the current number. 

The Universal Review for May contains several articles of ster- 
ling merit. The first, on “Chili,” may be very profitably read. 
The second article contains much curious and Jearned information 
in “Notes on Names and Nicknames,” by Dr. Doran. ‘Sir 
Everard’s Daughter: Unfairly Played and Falsely Won,” is con- 
cluded in the present number. The article on ‘“‘ Amateur Finan- 
ciers ” is to the purpose, and well worth attention. “ Kriloff and 
the Russian Fabulists,” “ Nathaniel Hawthorne,” and “ Dark Say- 
ings and their Interpretation,” contribute greatly to the value of 
this number of the Universal Review. The last article ison “ Mr. 
Disraeli,” and it is, certainly, an able estimate of that great states- 


l 
are—“ Simplicity,” “The Ommeganck at Antw: 





yman’s character, and a lucid review of the principal acts of his political | 


r. 

“The Eclectic ”—this long-established review and miscellany— 
contains for the present month a very able article on “Owen's Paleon- 
tology,” another on “The Great Armada Fight.” “ Home Tourists” 
is also an article of much merit by a popular writer. A question 
which is now exciting European interest, namely, “The Annexa- 
tion and the History“of Savoy,” will be found well sketched in a 
brief article ; and ‘‘ The Month of May,” by its poetical writing and 
sweet verses, culled from the poets, is an article that adds to the 
beauty of the Review. 

In the popular miscellany Once a Week, we have “ Evan 
Harrington; or, He would be a Gentleman,” and “ Divorce & 
Vineulo; or, the Terrors of Sir Cresswell Cresswell,” continued. 
“Your Vote and Interest,” ‘‘The Science of Matrimony” and 
“The Statesman,” are well written articles. There is also some 
food poetry and very nice illustrations in this number, which closes 

first volume of Once a Week. 

The Welcome Guest for May contains continuations of “ Give a 

a Bad Name,” and “ Light Literature,” “ An Artist's Story,” 
“German Wines,” Part I., “ Lady Chesterfield’s Letters to her 
Danghter,” and “ A Search after Misery,” ‘The Fisherman,” &c., 
with illustrations, which are calculated to make the Welcome Guest 
a general favourite. 

Kingston's Magazine for Boys continues the story of “ The Old 
Schooltellows,” “ The Rambles of a Naturalist,” and ‘“‘ My Travels.” 

“ Recreative Science,” a monthly record and remembrancer of in- 
tellectual observation, by Messrs. Groombridge and Sons, contains 
for May unusually clear and popularly written chapters for young 

ple, upon the following subjects :— Geological and Planetary 
«rl of the Earth,” “ Roberts’s Test Lines,” ‘‘ Practical Pho- 

hy,” “‘ The Odours of Flowers,” “Coal and Coniferous Wood 
under the Microscope,” ‘“ Lead in the Furnace,” “ A Meridian Line,” 
“The Vegetation of a Decayed Nut,” &c. 

The first number of a new serial, entitled The Englishwoman's 
Magazine, is just published by 8. O. Beeton. It is a cheap publi- 
cation, and the quality of its literature and engravings is excellent. 
It contains a good steel plate of the fashions, and a curious Berlin 
wool-work pattern of slippers, &c. “The Family Secret,” with 
which it opens, is a ve and entertaining tale. “The Do- 
mestic History of England” gives also every indication that it 
will be pins, Goel deeply interesting. ‘‘ Amongst the Americans,” 
“The Son-in-Law,” and “ Poetry of the Months,” show, too, that 
this new serial is in no incompetent hands. We think there is a 
special place for it in its particular sphere of magazine literature, 
and we wish it success. 

“The Art Journal” in its new series, containing the Royal 
Gallery, has avery fine number for May. The three chief engravings 


| deal of painstaking and premeditation. 





»” and « 
The literary portion of this part is also of eeadliead quali 
“‘ Lombardy and its Capital,” being in story and description yery 
good; and the “ Journey (illustrated) in South Wales,” by Me 
and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, is particularly interesting. . 

We have received No. VI. of Mr. Charles Lever's interesti 
story, under the title of “One of Them,” published by Moser 
Chapman and Hall. The May number, we have no doubt, jg 
eagerly desired by its readers. ’ 

“The Englishwoman’s Journal” for May, published by Messrs 
Kent & Co., contains well-written articles on the following subjects, 
specially interesting and advantageous to every reading and intelli. 
gent Englishwoman :—“ Medicine as a Profession for Women,” 
“Elizabeth von Brecke,” Part I., “Tuition a Trade?” “Two 
Chapters about Charwomen,” &c. 

Part XVI. of the “ English Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences,” gon. 
ducted by Charles Knight, and published by Messrs. Bradbury and 
Evans, extends from Hy to J. Under the latter letter we have 4 
very good historical sketch of the Jews. 

The present part of the “Popular History of England,” by 
Charles Knight, published by Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, 
from 1760 to 1784, and contains portraits of Pitt, Fox, and Grattan 
with illustrations of buildings, gardens, and costumes of the period. 
Tt has also portraits of Garrick and Smollett. 

We have received Part X. of “ Plain or Ringlets,” which contains 
an illustration of Appleton Hall by John Leech. 

Le Follet for May, published by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, 
is a publication that well sustains its character for fashion, polite 
literature, &e.; and while, in the present number, the “style” for 
ladies appears to be faultless, we fancy, though it is a point about 
which we are not hypercritical, that the artist has improved the 
prettiness of face, if not of form, of his models. 


mede.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS.* 


(PHERE never was, we think, anything great achieved, or a 
readable book produced, except of course that which comes from 
the pen of a privileged medium of spiritualism, without a 
Now, the book A i 
we have just been reading, entitled “Anecdote Biography,” is, to 
our thinking, a proof of what we say. It supplies us plentifally 
with anecdotes about the celebrated statesmen, William Pitt 
Earl of Chatham and Edmund Burke, both names so deeply 
pou into English history, politics, and literature, that so 
ong as these shall survive the names of Pitt and Burke 
will be familiarly remembered; nay more, they must have a 
ositive intellectual existence and influence in the nation. Mr. 
imbs has given the biography of the great men we have 
mentioned pleasingly and iustructively, in a series of anecdotes, 
in chronological order. He has done his task well, and the reader 
will, we doubt not, rise from the perusal of the volume satisfied 
that he is well acquainted with Pitt and with Burke, and also with 
the affairs of the age in which they lived and were chief workers, 
The volume is very handsomely got up, with portraits of its 
great subjects, the Earl of Chatham, Edmund Burke, &c. 
Whoever may be fond of legendary law, and few, we think, even in 
these matter-of-fact and utilitarian times, do not like to listen to the 
tales of witches, sprites, and goblins, and the mischief they have 
done “‘ poor mortals,” may find some good stories in the Lectures 
on the Mountain ; or, the Highlands and Highlanders. They who 
desire more solid stuff than legends are composed of, will find it in 
a series of chapters on the agricultural, Bers | and moral statistics 
of Strathspey and Badenoch, which render this work as useful as it 


| is entertaining. Moreover, it contains some useful military statistics, 








| and the history of the family of Grant and collateral branches of the 


family ,—battles, seats of families, eminent men, and warriors. There 
is also a chapter on ecclesiastical statistics. By this second series 
of lectures, sufficient interest is thrown around the “ Highlands and 
Highlanders ” to call for another series from the same pen. The 
reader will be amply rewarded by the perusal of the present lectures. 





* Anecdote Biography. By Joun Tips, F.S8.A, London: Richard 
Bentley. 

Lectures on the Mountains; or, the Highlands and H anders of 
Strathspey and Badenoch, as they Were and as they Are. London: 
Saunders, Otley, and Co. 

The Causes and Treatment of Imperfect Digestion, By ARTHUR LEAKED, 
M.B., M.R.I-A. London: John Churchill. 


On Consumption; its True Nature and Successful Treatment. BY 
Gopwin Timms, M.D. London: John Churchill. 

The British Volunteer of Yesterday and To-day: a Bulwark for Bu 
rope’s Peace, By Mason WattER (of Fourth Division of Lancashire 
Artillery). London: W. 0. Mitchell. 

The History of the vgs neers Parliament, and its Lessons, An Essay. 
By Water Bacenor. ndon : Chapman & Hall. 

Books and Libraries. A Lecture. 
London : John Parker and Son. 

Criminals, Crimes, and their Governing Laws, as demonstrated by the 
Sciences of Physiology and Mental Geometry. By FREDERICK BRIDGES. 
London: George Philip and Son, 

Declaration of the Clergy against Alteration of the Book of Common 
Prayer, §c. London: Beli and Daldy. 


Breton Legends, Translated from the French, London: Burns and 
Lambert 


By Sir Joun Simeon, Bart., M.A 


Evenings with Gra pa ; or, Naval Stories for Children, By HaARBIBT 
M. Canes, Loudon? Dean & Son, A 
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The work on The Causes and Treatment of Imperfect Digestion 

contains some well-written chapters on the physiology and 
toms of dyspepsia. Itis a subject about which nine persons 

out of ten yee or less some experience of. Habits of 
i rance ten 
‘igeative organs, or, more plainly, tend to weaken the stomach. 
and hence, as a matter of course, habits of temperance will 
strengthen and restore the debilitated functions of the stomach. 
It cannot be too much impressed upon the mind how absolutely 
essential to the enjoyment of life is the healthy and vigorous action 
of the organs of digestion and assimilation ; and how much the 
mental activity and vigour of man depend upon their perfect and 
undeviating operation. In order to show on what permanently 
depends the golden possession of health, we have but to refer 
any one careless of it to the statement of the causes and treat- 
ment of imperfect digestion by Dr. Leared. The physiology of 
digestion is so clearly and ably stated, and the symptoms and 
varieties of dyspepsia are so fully given, together with the best 
treatment of it, that this work must be invaluable to the sufferer 
in any of its painful forms. 

The new work on Consumption ; its true Nature and success- 
ful Treatment, by Dr. Godwin Timms, bears ample evidence of 
being the production of one who entirely understands the subject 
and is able to treat the disease, under circumstances which render it 
possible, with success. ‘hat there should be a hope, nay, even a 
possibility, of ‘arresting a disease so common in England, and fatal 
to so many thousands annually, is an invaluable boon. According 
to Dr. Godwin Timms’s showing such may be the case, and the 
young and fair of our land may bloom and grow strong in spite of 
the ravages of pulmonary consumption. His arguments are both 
plain and convincing, and we believe implicit confidence may be 
placed in his judgment ; and we doubt not that his mode of treat- 
ment is as satisfactory to members of the facuity who are competent 
to jndge as it will be eagerly sought after and pursued by the 
invalid. 

The British Volunteer of Yesterday and To-day is a little 
work that has enough intrinsic merit to reeommend it to the volun- 
teers of the country. Major Walter writes earnestly and vigorously, 
and with perfect knowledge of what constitutes our great bulwark 
of peace. We cannot but say that we owe our acknowledged 
superiority as much, indeed more to the intelligence of our army 
than to their mere display of what is erroneously called “ brute 
foree.” As the only element of victories achieved by our armies we 
object to the use of the epithet ‘‘ brute foree” by the peace-at-any- 
price party. ‘The sheer force of vast numbers was never known 
to accomplish and permanently to sustain the higher objects for 
which battles are sometimes inevitably fought. But the manly 
force of the English army, which, when thoroughly disciplined and 
ably commanded, has at no time yielded to armies immensely 
superior in point of numbers; neither do we think it ever will, pro- 
vided the unrivalled courage of the soldier is guided by the superior 
intelligence of his commander. Scientific knowledge and historical 
information relating to war should by all means be diffused in 
the army. We therefore recommend the British Volunteer, and 
such like works, to the attention of every man who is engaged in 
the present military movement of the nation, while, at the same 
time, we hope that the art which they tend to perfect, and the 
army which the science renders invincible, may rarely, if ever, be 
tested by the collision of nations. 

It is well for the essayist that the History of the Unreformed 
Parliament has its lessons to instruct or warn us, otherwise so little 
interest have the public to-day in its political antiquarianism, that 
we fear the most elaborate essay on the subject would fail to excite 
curiosity. Itso happens, however, that the question is interesting, 
inasmuch as the system of Parliamentary representation attained its 
sluggard acme of progress before the Reform of 1832. Since then 
the principles of representative government have undergone so great 
a change, and the moulding and reforming spirit of progress has yet 
to accomplish so much more in the direction of true representative 
government, that all the good we can do now by calling public 
attention to the Unreformed Parliament is to let them see how 
little practical benefit it produced to the country at large. This is 
the great lesson which it teaches. The doctrine of experience has 
80 little to do with our higher liberties and privileges, that we 
do not know where to look for facts or precedents for our guidance. 
In a state of retrogression, whether of politics, religion, or science, 
we should find plenty of facts of experience, as it is called, for we 
should be sinking year by year into the precise conditions of what 
we have, as a nation, historically been ; but in a state of progression, 

d upon the moral and intellectual advancement of the people, 
how can we be guided by the experiences of a social and political 
condition which have never obtained prior to the present 
time? As a proof, however, how interesting the subject of 
the —_— working of our system of parliamentary representa- 
tion before 1832 may be made by elaborate and enlightened criti- 
cism, and how useful may be the lessons derived from an inquiry 
into the Unreformed Parliament —for is it not still a part of our old 
English constitution P—we refer the reader to the essay in ques- 
tion by Mr. Bagehot. That it may be more generally known and 
read, as it deserves to be, it is reprinted from the National Re- 
mew, and though our system of parliamentary representation still 
requires to be reformed, that ‘‘ Unreformed Parliament’ before 
~~ an its lessons will undoubtedly survive, can never be re- 


The Lecture on “ Books and Libraries,” by Sir John Simeon, is, 
We venture to say, one of the most interesting and instructive that 





has ever been delivered before the members of a literary and scientific 
institute; the value and usefulness of the learned lecturer's re- 


_ searches may be appreciated when we state that he has recorded 


perhaps more than any others to impair the | 





the history of the best books and libraries in the world, from the 
time when Plato, the chief of heathen philosophers, and the earliest 
collector of books, gave £300 for three books, to the present ae | 
when the library of the British Museum contains six hund 
thousand printed books, and when three good books may be bought 
for three shillings. ‘This lecture is very neatly printed and bound, 
and is inscribed to the members of the “ Ryde Lilesaey and Scientific 
Institute,” before whom it was recently delivered. 

In a little work on “Criminals and Crimes,” Mr. Bridges cer- 
tainly proves himself to be an able expositor of the sciences of 
physiology and mental geometry. Much sound and important 
knowledge may be gleaned from this treatise, and we therefore 
commend it to public attention. 

The Declaration of the Clergy, &c., is simply a list of names of 
thousands of the clergy against alteration of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

The series of Legends translated from the French contains, to a 
certain extent, a good deal of interest. Every story, however, ap- 
pears to be damaged by a fault common to the whole, and the moral 
lessons intended to be taught are vitiated by an excess of the mira- 
culous which is interwoven with them. To inculeate the precepts 
of morality and to encourage the practice of them is certainly com- 
mendable; but if it be held that the fabrication of oceurrences which 
are utterly beyond all rational notions of what constitutes the mira- 
culous adds to the authority or beauty of moral or religious truth, 
then we must say that we think that the writer, translator and 
reader who are of that opinion have very seriously deluded them- 
selves. We are not averse to reading the lives of pious and chari- 
table persons, of their deeds of mercy and compassion, but if it is 
wished to maintain the characters of such men perfectly free from 
suspicion, and their influence from being weakened, it is better not 
to tell us, as we are told in these legends, that they changed horse- 
hair into necklaces of pearls, dead-leaves into gold, and sand into 
diamonds. Omit such miracles and others of a more foolish and 
extravagant kind, and the publication of works like the present will 
be more successful, and the morale of the tales more wholesome and 
effective. 

“Evenings with Grandpapa” is a series of very pleasing tales in 
prose and verse, and admirably adapted to interest and instruct the 
young, and, what will make these stories still more attractive to the 
young reader are the appropriate illustrations. 

Messrs. Dean and Sons’ publication of the prose works of - 
fellow, which being very finely printed, and beautifully illustrated 
Birket Foster, must, we think, command a large sale. 

From the same publishers we have received two numbers of a 
publication entitled ‘‘ Notable Women and Remarkable Men,” being 
the stories of their lives, intended as books for the young. Lady 
Rassell and John Frederic the Magnanimous are the subjects of the 
present parts, They are written in a style exactly to suit the 
understandings of those for whom they are designed. 

In the “ Magnet,” or “Stories for Summer Daysand Winter Nights,” 
Messrs. Groombridge and Sons have just published a very pleasing 
little tale entitled, ‘“‘ When we were Young,” by the author of “A 
Trap to catch a Sunbeam.” It is nicely illustrated, and is 
certain to be read with great pleasure by the young—ay, or by the 
old, in this pleasant month of May. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
(SPECIAL.) 

Hanover, April 30th, 1860. 
{XPERIENCE shows, that when princes pay each other ap- 
parently friendly visits, consequences, in some way or 
other affecting the interests of their subjects, are sure to ensue. 
An instinctive belief in this causes the people now to attach 
more importance to the visit of the King of Saxony to the Prince 
Regent of Prussta, than the simple fact itself seems to justify. 
It is supposed that the King of Saxony, who has held always a 
more neutral position between Austria and Prussia than most of 
the princely partisans of these two States, has been selected as the 
best instrument to effect a reconciliation between the contending 
powers in particular, and to bring about, if possible, a unity of 
action among all the petty States. The reciprocal guarautee of 
their respectively threatened territories of Venetia and the Rhine 
Provinces, is said to be the basis of the reconciliation and union, 
Time certainly presses for an understanding of some sort between 
the two great German nations, but whether the ut moment is 
opportune for the object the King may have in view, is rather 
questionable. Besides, the King of Saxony, notwithstanding his 
probable impartiality as regards the two houses of HongNnzoLLERN 
and HapssvrG, is not the man to stamp the successful result of his 
mission with the approbation of the liberals of Prussia and the rest 
of Germany. This King’s Government is certainly very calm, but 
utterly subversive of all individual liberty. I doubt whether any 
people in the wide world are more completely under the thumb of 
the police than the people, more especially the peasantry, of Saxony. 
They make no noise, like the Hessians and Holsteiners, because in 
those countries so much liberty does exist, that their wrongs can 
find utterance ; but in Saxony all is silence and passive endurance. 
This King’s visit is, therefore, not viewed with an eye of satisfac- 
tion by liberals, and a close union of Prussia with Austria under his 
auspices would be rather abhorrent than welcome, much as the 
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Germans yearn for union. The Austrian press evinces as little 
desire as do the Northerns for the success of the King’s supposed 
mission. The anticipated reconciliation, they think, must be 
subordinate to concessions, which neither power will be disposed to 
t. Austria cannot adopt the liberal ideas of Prussia, nor can 
Prussia accede to the demands and despotic tendencies of Austria. 
Before any approach can be made, both must openly avow a sur- 
render of pretensions, of which there are no signs at present. The 
Austrian Gazette proves its wish to conciliate in the following 
terms :—‘‘Can any one be surprised at the audacious menaces 
which keep Germany and Europe in constant alarm? Since that 
day when a breach was effected in the bulwark which Austria had 
raised and maintained for the protection of Europe, there has been 
no reason to appear astonished at such menaces. It was the hope 
of Prussia, that Austria being humiliated abroad, and torn in pieces 
by internal dissension, she would have gained an increase of 
power. Where now are those who, when called upon by the whole 
nation to stand by their brethren and confront the common enemy, 
turned against Southern Germany, and endeavoured to trip 
Austria up from behind? What has become of that great German 
wer, Which, as long as it was safely ensconced behind the line of 
tle, boasted so much of its ancient courage, and stunned all 
Germany with its loud trumpetings? Changing fortune has now 
placed it in the front rank to bear the brunt of the foeman’s attack, 
a favour, indeed, which a FrepErick the Second would have gladly 
accepted. What now has become of that power, when the menace 
of ‘natural boundaries’ is addressed to her directly, aud when a 
bold advance would be cheered by the whole German race ? Where 
is she? But, except by blind partisans, what else could be antici- 
pated? The great German power is as she has ever been, in times 
of peace everywhere, in times of danger nowhere. However, let 
bygones be bygones, says the Gazette, becoming frightened at the 
sound of its own voice, and may the Spree and the Danube heartily 
embrace, before it is too late, and stand shoulder to shoulder to 
resist the danger that threatens them both.” 
The telegraph has already made your readers acquainted with the 
inful tidings connected with the end of the Austrian Finance 
inister, Baron vow Bruck. It is singular that the truth was 
known in this distant quarter before the falsehood. The very first 
report that found its way hither was, that Von Bruck had been dis- 
missed from his post, and had thereupon committed suicide by cutting 
his throat. The telegram contradicted this report, attributing his 
death to apoplexy. The Southern papers confirmed this, and 
entered into details of the progress of his illness. Two days after, 
the first report was confirmed by letters from Vienna, and the 
authorities finding that the truth could not be stifled, instituted, 
with much pretended openness, an inquest upon the body. The 
result has been, that the fact of suicide has been officially acknow- 
This melancholy event has been rendered more important 
toevery thinking man, by the contemptible efforts of the Southern 
press and telegraph officials to smother the truth. To Jie likea 
m is becoming a proverb in countries where the authorities 
are in possession of the telegraphs; and in this instance, more 
especially, the saying has been justified. The management of the 
finances has been confided ad interim to M. Voy PLENER, formerly 
Director of Finance in Galicia. 

The Vienna Gazette, of the 27th instant, publishes the following 
details upon the death of Von Bruck :—“ On the 20th M. Von 
Bruck was heard as a witness in the affairs of Eynatren. His 
deposition led to the conclusion that it would be necessary to con- 
front the minister with the other witnesses and the parties aecused. 
Under these cireumstances, the Emperor wrote an autograph note, 
in which he said to M. Von Bruck, ‘I accept your temporary 
resignation, and transfer, ad interim, the management of the 
finances to M. Von Preyer.’ This note was put into M. Von 
Brvck’s hands on the evening of the 22nd, and on the morning of 
the 23rd the minister was found dead in his bed, bathed in his own 
blood. An inquest was instituted by the authorities on the 25th 
instant.” The official Gazette publishes the result of this inquest. 

According to letters from Hungary, the late Imperial decree, 
which holds out hopes of a restoration of the ancient rights of the 
Hungarian people, has not made any favourable impression. The 

cree is, in fact, merely a promise to change the present state of 
affairs with another of transition. The Constitutionalists are no 
more deceived by this than by the pretended abolition of the guilds. 
The Hungarians will probably offer the same opposition to it as 
they did to the Patent touching the organization of the Protestant 
Church. Some of the reasons advanced by the opponents of the 
Austrian system are, that the decree abolishes the five subdivisions 
of Hungary, but leaves untouched those of the Banat, of Temesvar, 
Croatia, Slavonia, and Transylvania. The pretended restoration of 
the Constitution thus commences by an exercise of an arbitrary 
power in dismembering the kingdom, against which the pro- 
vinces detached protest, as well as the country, to which 
the name of Hungary proper has been applied since 1849. The 
decree proclaims the desire to re-establish the “ autonomy” of 
the “comitats,” and it intrusts the carrying out of this not 
to the “comitats” themselves, but to a military governor, 
who, though an Hungarian, is better acquainted with military 
regulations than with the constitutional liberties of Hungary. By 
this assumpticn of the right to appoint functionaries to organise 
and give laws, as it were, to the “ comitats,” the first principle of 
self-government is violated, and even on this account alone the 
decree would meet with the opposition of the people. The decree 
further ordains the carrying out of the communal law, which 
every commission of inquiry appointed by the Government itsclf 














has objected to do, declaring that the Representative Assembly jg 
competent to dixcuss this law. These and many more reasons 
are brought forward to induce the people to resist the decree, The 
Cabinet of Vienna has hitherto been most unfortunate in the selec. 
tion of means to regain the loyalty of the Hungarians. 

The question of the emancipation, or rather the extension of 
natural rights to the Jews, is the subject of debate in Prussia, 
The Prince Regent lately granted an audience to Count Bopo 
SraLBerG and M. Von SenpDEN, as deputies of the Conservative 
Association. The deputies expressed in the name of the Associa. 
tion deep concern at the apparent anti-Christian sentiments of the 
Prince with respect to this question. The object sought by these 
gentlemen was to exclude the Jews from any share in the repres 
sentation of the country, by debarring them from the privilege to 
aequire the possession of landed property. On the other 
they expressed their satisfaction with the proposed reform of the 
army, which will open to their sons an easy opportunity of ad. 
vancing their fortunes at the expense of the people. The Regent 
referred them upon the Jewish question to the Constitutional 
Charter. The rights which the Jews have just obtained in Prussia 
were promised to them by Witt14M IIT., when he was in difficulty, 
and appealed to their patriotism in 1813. More than forty years 
have elapsed between the royal promise and the fulfilment. With 
regard to the military estimates, the Prince pointed out to them 
that if they wished sincerely the reform to be accomplished, they 
must hasten to settle the question of the land tax, which created go 
much ill-blood, and upon which the reform depended. He 
the feudal landholders of the Upper Chamber would not allow their 
personal interests to interfere with the passing of a measure ¢9 
necessary for the defence and honour of the country. The depu- 
tution hereupon retired. 

The Hanoverian Chamber of Representatives has lately displayed 
a resolution to resist the attempts of the Government in its en- 
deavour to concentrate all power and influence, by purchasing all 
landed property, mines, and foundries, with the public q 
Notwithstanding the repeated blows aimed at constitutional liberty 
in this country, so much patriotic independence does still exist, 
that the Government is obliged to proceed with cautious and slow 
steps in its encroachments, particularly since the defeat of Austria 
in Italy. On the 23rd inst. asharp discussion took place in the 
Chamber,the Grand Duke of OLDENBURG and many of the represent. 
atives of foreign States being present, respecting the purchase of 
the “ Duster” Coal Mines. The conduct of the Government in this 
affair has been so extraordinary, that even the most faithful adherents 
of the Minister Von Borrizs thought it prudent to side with 
the opposition, that is, with the Constitutional party, and to depre- 
eate any concern in the matter. Judging by the language of the 
Ministers, a very suspicious mystery hangs over their transactions, 
and their employment of the public money. It is but natural that 
the people, seeing the close connexion between the Governments of 
Hanover and Austria, and the frauds and suicides committed by the 
highest officers of State in this latter country, should be a to 
lend an ear to the worst reports. I fear, if another 1848 should 
shortly burst upon us, M. Von Borries’ life would not be 
worth twelve hours’ purchase, so unpopular has this man rendered 
himself, and not only himself but his King. It is asserted that 
the Government sought to purchase with State money, without 
the consent of the Chambers, the Foundries known as the Georgs- 
Marien-Hiittenwerk, the shares of which are nearly all in the 
hands of Members of the Government. The Chamber almost 
unanimously—only six voting in favour of the Government—econ- 
demned the acts of the Ministers, and, upon the motion of the 
Budget Committee, struck out the estimate for the purchase of the 
coal mine of Barsinghausen. 


RECORD OF THE WEEK. 


HOME AND COLONIAL. 


Tue underwriters at Lloyd's have within the last few days, paid 
the insurance on four ships, supposed to be lost with all hands, 
nothing having been heard of them since they sailed—the first im 
December last. 

Mr. John Wray, who has been Receiver of the Metropolitan 
Police from the establishment of the force, has resigned, 
is suceeeded by Mr. Maurice Drummond. ; 

The total eost of public works and buildings during the financial 
year on which we have entered is estimated at £621,990. The 
second estimate, that of the salaries and expenses of public depart 
ments for the year 1860, is £1,413,503. The most considerable item 
is £335,285 for “ printing and stationery.” The cost of law and 
justice in the United Kingdom is to be £2,565,301 during the present 
year. The expenses for advancing education, science, and art, 
£1,305,912. The colonial, consular, and other foreign services 
require £484,012, half being paid to consuls abroad. The superan- 
nuations and retired allowances requires £117,713, and the dona- 
tions to charitable institutions raise the vote to £263,910, a greater 
sum by £10,000 than the equivalent in 1859. : 

On Saturday a Parliamentary Paper was issued —— 
brewers, victuallers, and beer retailers in the United Ki 
There are 2497 brewers in the United Kingdom—2268 in England, 
120 in Scotland, and 109 in Ireland. Of victuallers the number 
93,066 in the United Kingdom. There are 40,537 persons | 
to sell beer to be drunk on the premises, and 2898 not to be 
on the All the beer retailers are in England. The 
brewers consumed 28,334,141 bushels of malt. The declared value 
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of beer from October, 1858, to October, 1859, from the 
United , was £2,420,670. 

On Sunday evening last there were the usual disturbances which 
have for months past disgraced the parish church of St. George’s- 
in-the-East. 

On Saturday morning last, at Mincing Lane, Tom Sayers was 

with a purse containing one hundred sovereigns by the 
brokers, indigo dealers, and other members of the Commer- 
Sale Rooms. 

Most of the volunteer rifle corps in the metropolis had their 
march out on Saturday; that day being, as regards the majority of 
members, the most convenient for practice, and the performance of 
military evolutions. 

It is understood that the Duke of Argyll, Lord Privy Seal, will 
undertake the duties of Postmaster-General in the absence of the 
Earl of Elgin, now on a mission to the Court of Pekin. 

Reform Meetings have been held during the week in various 
parts of the country, in support of the ministerial measure. 

On Tuesday morning last, a meeting of noblemen and gentlemen 
took place at the Society of Arts, Adelphi, for the purpose of pro- 
moting 2 communication between the districts lying north and 
south of Hyde Park ; the Right Honourable Earl Grosvenor, M.P., 
in the chair. The necessity for a new road across Hyde Park was 

ised by a Committee of the House of Commons in 1855. 
Rentals in favour of the object were made, and that petitions be 
presented to both Houses. 

The members and friends of the Church Missionary Society held 
their Annual Meeting at Exeter Hall, on Tuesday morning. 

A brilliant volunteer ball took place last evening, in the magnifi- 
eent room of the Whittington Club, under the patronage of the 
Right Honourable Viscount Ranelagh and other distinguished 


cers. 

On Tuesday night a ball and concert, under the patronage of the 
general committee for the benefit of the superannuated members of 
the Royal Standard Society, was held in St. James’s Hall, Regent 
Street, and very largely attended by the members and friends, there 
being somewhere about 700 present. 

At a meeting of the Governors of Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham, 
on Monday, Dr. Wade was unanimously elected a physician, in the 
roem of Dr. Waller, resigned. 

The annual meeting of the Protestant Reformation Society was 
held on Monday in the Hanover Square Rooms. 

The anniversary meeting of the Zoological Society of London, for 
the election of council and officers for the ensuing year, was held at 
their House in Hanover Square, on Monday, the 30th ult., Professor 
Owen in the chair. Reports from the council and auditors were read, 
detailing the proceedings of the society since the last anniversary. 

On Wednesday evening about five o'clock, a fire broke out in the 
Euston Hotel, Euston Square. By eight o'clock the fire was 
extinguished, but not until sixty-two rooms were partially destroyed, 
and the roof right round the building burnt off. The origin of the 
castastrophe is not precisely known. 

All the persons who were in the Sailors’ Home at Liverpool on 
the night that it was destroyed by fire, have been found, with the 
exception of two, who are, however, supposed to be alive somewhere 
in the town. With respect to the building itself, it is feared that 
the walls have been so seriously injured, that they will have to be 
entirely rebuilt. 

The trial of small bore rifles proposed to be made at Hythe by 
the Council of the National Rifle Association took place on the 
2nd inst. The result of the trial showed the superiority of the 
Whitworth rifle, as Mr. Goodman and the united gunmakers with- 
drew from the contest before the appointed number of shots had 
been fired at 800 yards range. 

London General Omnibus Company (Limited) :—Traffic receipts, 
week ending April 29th, £10,789. 19s. 1d. 

On Wednesday evening, the 18th Anniversary Meeting of the 
friends and supporters of the Field Lane Refuges and Ragged 
Schools took place at St. Martin’s Hall. The report stated that 
upwards of 10,000 of the poor and destitute had been participators 
in the benefits of these charities, and of this number 1,580 had been 
removed from the streets and placed in positions where, by the 
exercise of their own industry, they were enabled to maintain them- 
selves respectably and independently. 

The quarterly return of the Registrar-General shows that 
101,000 persons married in the last quarter of the year 1859. The 
births of 183,206 children were registered in the quarter that 
ended on the 31st of March last. 122,642 deaths were registered in 
the winter quarter. 





FOREIGN. 

From Vienna, April 30:—Count Apponyi and Messrs. Murmann, 
—s aud Vay will, it is said, be appointed Councillors of 

ate. 

From Naples, April 27 :—After the destruction of. the town of 

ini, the royal troops returned by steamer to Palermo. A fight 
between the insurgents and the soldiers has taken place at Alcano. 

More ambulances have been despatched to Sicily. 

Letters from Naples to the 28th inst., confirm that Carini had 
been taken by assault after three days’ fighting. The town had 
suffered greatly. 

From Turin, April 30th, we Jearn that the treaty of the 24th 
March will be discussed after the boundaries of the two States have 

regulated with France. 

The Patrie and Pays of May 1 state that despatches have 
arrived from Spain, confirming the statement that Count Monte- 





molin and his brother have proposed to recognise the sovereignty of 
Queen Isabella. - 


Vienna, April 29th. The official Weiner Zeitung of x 
publishes an I ial decree, annulling 29 ar 4 
Civil Code, g to which “it was necessary for foreigners, 
who were the proprietors of any business requiring a regular 
domicile in the country, to beeome Austrian subjects.” 

The same r also publishes ated ef the este 
dated the 22nd instant. decreeing the tion of the 
governments of Cracow and Czernowitz. 

Berne, April 28th :—The Bund contains a statement to the 
that a communication had been made by France to 
asking the latter power to relinquish her right in reference to 
neutralised districts of Savoy, in consideration of an indemnity ef 
50,000,000f. 

Letters from Rome to the 24th inst., state : “ The Bishops of the 
Romagna” have received a prohibition against taking any part in 
the reception of King Victor Emmanuel. 

The correspondent of the Journal des Débats, whose expulsion 
from Rome had been commanded by His Holiness, has obtained a 
delay of twenty days. 

The Moniteur of Wednesday, May 2nd, publishes a note of 
M. Thouvenel of the 7th of April, relative to the neutralization 
Savoy. In this note M. Thouvenel contests the Se 
Switzerland, and declares that France fully accepts the execution of 
Article ninety-two of the Final Act of Vienna. 

From Bologna we learn that the inhabitants of Central Italy 

have everywhere given the king an enthusiastic reception during 
his progress. 
From Berlin, May 2nd :—The Military Commission of the Chamber 
of Deputies resolved, at its last sitting, to propose the granting of a 
“— of 5,500,000 thalers for one year, to be applied to army 
reforms. 

In Tuesday’s sitting of the Hanoverian Diet the Military Com- 
mittee moved that the plan proposed by Government for the fortifi- 
— of the coast should be rejected, and the necessary supplies 
refi 

A decree granting a general amnesty has been published at 

Madrid. Count de Montemolin and his brother will. take their 
departure from Spain. 
News ear ae + the 21st sy. — mee A resolution 
rad been in the Senate, at Washington, inquiring into 
o expediency of raising the Sardinian Mission to one of the first 
class. 

The Attorney-General, Mr. Black, had received and declined a 
challenge from ex-Governor Waiker. 

The Charleston Democratie Convention was the topic which 
absorbed public attention. The treaty which had been concluded 
with Spain provides for the ascertaining and settling of all 
claims. The steamer Roanoke will land the Japanese Ei at 
New York. 

The town of Sorisburg had been entirely destroyed by fire. The 
Bank of Tennesse had suspended payment. 

Madrid, April 28. The official Gazette confirms that the treaty 
of peace between Spain and Morocco was signed on the 20th inst. 

The mail steamer Niagara, which reached Queenstown on 
Sunday, brings the following latest intelligence: New York, 
April 19—The Arago arrived here yesterday. Stocks active and 
better. Cotton market dull; sales in three days 4000 bales. 
Bread stuffs quiet, but firm. Provisions firm. 


ih 
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ENTERTAINMENTS. 


At the Royat Iratian Opera, Covent Garpen, Madame 
Miolan-Carvalho has added to her reputation among us, by her 
delightful singing in Auber’s popular opera “ Fra Diavolo,” and her 
admirable dramatic personation of is heroine Zerlina. The effect 
of her first air, “ Quell uomo al fiero aspetto,” was dimmed by the 
reserve of the numerous amateurs who thronged the house on 
Tuesday, and who were reluctant to award the applause they had 
been used to lavish upon her predecessor, Madame Bosio. As the 
opera progressed, however, she gained the sympathy of all, dis- 

aying, particularly in the bedehamber scene, all the delicacy and 
prilliancy of singing which has made her fame at the Opera Lyrique 
at Paris. The Lord Alicash of the cast is Ronconi, who enters 
with immense spirit into the comic business of the part. Gar- 
doni is the brigand chief, Fra Diavolo; and Zelgar his aide- 
de-camp, Giacomo. A full and extremely fashionable house were 
so liberal of their demonstrations of approval on Tuesday, as to 
render the run of this delightful work an almost certainty. 

On Monday evening, when for the benefit and last appearance of 
Madlle Piccolomini, Campana’s new opera of “‘ Almina”’ was given, 
a thin house, considering the former furore excited by this charmting 
lyric actress, attended Her Masesty’s Toeatre. The lovable 
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little prima donna, who, it is said, intends to reside permanently in 
England, was very warmly bidden good am If not worthy as a 
singer to be ranked with Grisi, Bosio, Titiens, or Csillag, Madlle 
Piccolomini leaves us to the full as pleasing recollections of her 
dramatic power as we have derived or can expect to derive from the 

of any of those artists. We have seen more to admire 
than havemost of our contemporaries in her Zerlina and Leonora, but 

all have owned the force of her impulsive genius in the “ Traviata,” a 
performance which created a far greater and more enduring sensa- 
tion than any other of its order within our time, or, we might say, 
within the memory of contemporary critics. The Piccolomini has, 
we believe, reaped a golden harvest of such amount from the great 
public, that she retires with the good will of all into a privacy, 
where too hesitating critics and too undiscriminating a public are 
alike unknown. 

The dramatic news of the week is small. Mr. Leigh Murray 
has re-appeared at the ADELPHI in “ To Parents and Guardians,” 
apparently as well as ever; and Sir William Don, Bart. has been 
‘playing successfully in farce at the Lycrum. 

At the City or Loypon THeratrre a Mr. T. C. King, a first- 
elass actor, who has gained a considerable reputation in Dublin, 
made his appearance in F/amlet, and has since played Othello and 
Claude Melnotte. We is more accomplished than passionate ; he 
has, however, considerable merit, and if his class of drama were in 
vogue, he would establish himself on the metropolitan boards. 

At the Stanparp Mr. Dillon is starring, and plays his famous 

rt of Belphegor with great spirit and pathos. Miss Marriott 
1s also here, and has become a great favourite with our east-end 
friends. 

PARLIAMENT. 
ON Friday their Lordships transacted no business of public in- 
terest, though several important pieces of legislation were for- 
warded a s On Monday Lord Ernvry moved a humble 
address to Her Masxsty, praying that the present site of Smith- 
field be appropriated in a manner to conduce to the health and 
recreation of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. The way his 

Lordship proposed that these matters should be effected was to con- 
vert the open space into a place where grown people and children 
could recreate themselves. Earl GranviLiE said,though part 
would be converted into a dead meat market, a portion would be 
left open, but what its destination was to be had not yet been deter- 
mined upon. On the question of the National Education System 
in Ireland, the Earl of Crancarty moved for certain returns 
connected with the subject, in order to bring before their Lordships 
his opinion that the system had failed, and that it was necessary, 
therefore, some change should be made. The Earl of Corx said 
all the old arguments had been reproduced by the noble Earl, 
who wished to overthrow the entire national system, and, of 
course, to throw more power into the hands of the Roman Catholic 
priests. The system had not failed, nor was the necessity for 
change at all clear. The Bishop of Cartistr thought the pro- 

ition of the Roman Catholic Bishops on the subject was insi- 
ious, and had been properly rejected by Government. The Earl 
of CaRLisiE said Government intended to adhere to the national 
system. Viscount Lirrorp approved of that system, and hoped 
the clamourers for change would be disappointed. After some 
further discussion, in which the Bishop of Derry, the Earl of 
Donoveumorg, and the Earl of BetmMorE took part, the motion 
was agreed to. In reply to a question Lord Woprnovse said, 
the proposition for a European Conference on the annexation 
question had been finally agreed to.—On Tuesday Lord Lynpuvrst 
called attention to the important question of keeping up a sufficient 
naval reserve. His lordship, referring evidently to the unsettled 
aspect of European politics, and drawing a comparison between the 
naval strength of France and Esgland, declared that as a defensive 
measure only, it was essential that we should keep up a larger 
reserve of seamen than we had at present. The Duke of Somerset, 
on the part of Government, assured the noble lord that all sides 
were agreed as to the necessily of making the uavy as efficient as 

ible. The Earl of Harpwicke pointed out the difficulty 
in the way of manning the navy suitably. The Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR said the Jaw of impressment was still in force, 
but he hoped there would never be any necessity to resort to it.— 

In the Commons on Friday, the business was of a varied character. 
In reply to Mr. Buxton, who wished to know what steps Govern- 
ment had taken with reference to the traffic in coolies, Lord Joun 
RussE xt replied that measures were actively in progress to put a 
stop to the traffic. Mr. Mirpmay brought under notice certain 
allegations of gross misconduct on the part of Indian Cadets, in a 
mosque at Cairo. Colonel Sykes believed the accusation was 
totally unfounded. Sir Cuartes Woop, however, said he had 
received an official statement of facts from the Consul General, and 
he regretted to say that the charge against the Cadets was in the 
main correct. The Government had ordered an inquiry into the 
circumstances, with the view of bringing offenders to justice and of 
preventing such scandals in future. The electoral returns, about 
the accuracy of which so much doubt has been created, was referred 
to by Mr. Vitxrers, who reasserted their general trustworthiness. 
Sir J. Paxrneton strongly impugned the accuracy of the returns, 
and this gave rise to a discussion, in which members took opposite 
sides. Savoy and the Conference were brought forward by Mr. D. 
GrirrFiTH, the object of which was to ascertain whether Govern- 
ment intended to acquiesce in the taking possession by France of the 
neutral'zed provinces as well as theceded portionof Savoy. Lord Joun 

















RvssEtr, in an undecided explanation, said a Conference would 
uo doubt take place, but previous to which, he regretted to 
say, that it was very likely France would absorb the i 
provinces. The Church Rate struggle then commenced. Sir J, 
TRELAWNEY having moved the third reading of the Bill, Mr. 
WurrestpE immediately moved an amendment that the Bill be 
read that day six months. After a lengthened speech against the 
Bill, Mr. Brtent replied to Mr. WurreEstpg, and instanced Ire. 
land, Scotland, and Wales as proofs of the advantages of the volun. 
tary system. He considered that it would strengthen the position 
of the Established Church if the source of ill feeling created by 
Church Rates was abolished. Mr. Disrarzi did not think the 
instances of the voluntary system, adduced by Mr. Brieut, worth 
much. The case of Birmingham was opposed to Mr. Brrenr’s 
conclusions. He emphatically warned the House against weaken. 
ing our social fabric at such a moment by diminishing the autho. 
rity of the Established Church. The House divided, and the third 
reading was carried by 235 to 226, a narrow majority of 9— 
Monday saw the resumption of the adjourned debate on the Reform 
Pill. Mr. Bentinck condemned the Bill on account of its ineffi. 
ciency, and its dangerous tendency. The Bill had been brought in 
by the noble Lord without the concurrence of any of his coll 

and had given satisfaction to no party. Mr. Watters believed 
that the Bill would disappoint the expectations of friends, and the 
anticipations of enemies. If the Bill passed he trusted it would not 
be without suitable amendment and improvements. Lord J, 
Manners in a Jong address alleged various reasons why the Bill 
was not a good measure in itself, and not such as was wanted 
by the people of England, or needed as essential to the just 
working of our Constitution. Mr. Hope@xrinson said both 
sides were pledged to Reform, and the sooner the question was 
settled the better. Mr. Horwoop considered that Government 
would do well to withdraw at once such an imperfect measure. 
Mr. Carrp would support the Bill. Mr. B. Cocurane would 
oppose it. Mr. Urqu#art was rather more for than against the 
Bill. Mr. Cray thought that amendments might be made in Com- 
mittee. Mr. Mixts said the statistics of the debate were that 
twenty-nine speeches had been made against the Bill; two for and 
twelve neutral. Mr. Locke was in favour of a lodger franchise. 
This closed the debate for that evening.—Sir C. Napier, on Tuesday, 
drew attention to the necessity of a properly constituted manning 
the Navy commission. Lord F. Pager replied to the covert 
censure implied in Sir C. Narrer’s motion for an address to Her 
Majesty, and after explaining the position of our navy, and what 
was in contemplation in order to add to its efficiency, the motion 
was withdrawn. The other portion of the evening was occupied 
with a discussion on the Berwick-on-Tweed election.—Wedn 
Lord Rayxuam moved the second reading of the Bill for adding 
corporal punishment to the penalties for aggravated assaults on 
women and children. After an animated discussion the second 
reading was carried by 139 against 85. 

Tae CoLiece or Dentists or ENGLAND.—The following gentlemen 
were admitted members by examination on the evenings of April 25th 
and 26th:—William R. Wood, Brighton; Henry R. Kimpton, Princes 
Street, Hanover Square; Henry Fowler, Gloucester; George Williams, 
Notting Hill; Thomas C, Vidler, Sussex Gardens; J. Hawkins, Mor- 
nington Crescent, Hampstead Road. 

Tur Mysterious power of the Magnet is most beautifully developed by 
Mr. F. Hererine, of 32, Basinghall Street, in his Patent Magnetic 
Brushes and combs, which are tue Remedy for Grey Hair, Weak or 
Falling Hair, Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, Rheumatism, Stiff Joints, 
&e. His Teazle Brushes for Cloth, Velvet, &c., are admirable; they 
not only cleanse, but preserve the fabric in a remarkable manner. The 
Public are cautioned against Counterfeits. [Advertisement.] 

Our readers have only to send their address to L. Perrier, 77, 
Regent Street,'W., London, and they will receive, free by post, 105, 
edition of “THE INVALID’S OWN GUIDE,” or natural restorer, 
without medicine or expense, of perfect digestion, strong nerves, sound 
lungs, and refreshing slecp, to the most enfeebled, effectually removing 
indigestion (dyspepsia), nausea and sickness even during pregnancy, 
debility, nervousness, palpitation, cough, asthma, incipient consumption, 
dropsy, constipation, flatulency, diarrhaza, dysentery, biliousness, fevers, 
sore throats, catarrhs, colds, noises in the ears, rheumatism, gout, im- 
purities, eruptions, hysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, acidity, 
palpitation, heartburn, headache, despondency, cramp, spasms, sinking, 
fits, bronchitis ; also children’s complaints. Accompanied with numerous 
successful cures which had resisted all medical treatment and been aban- 
doned as hopeless. —ddvertisement. 


Tue Postmaster has decided that the Society of Arts’ Prize Writing-case, — 


for which they awarded the prize of twenty guineas and their silver meda 

to Parkins and Gortro, can be sent through the post for 4d., so that this 
extremely useful and durable waterproof case, fitted with writing-paper, 
envelopes, blotting-book, metal pencase, with reserve of pens, &c., Xs 
can be sent free through the post to any part of the kingdom, on sending 
twenty-eight stamps to Parkins and Gorro, 24 and 25, Oxford Street, 
London. It forms a most appropriate present. Selling price at their 
stationary warehouse, 2s. each. Their Sample Packet containing fifty 
kinds. Writing Paper and Envelopes can be had free by post for four 
stamps, 

Parkins and Gorro make no charge for stamping writing-paper and 
envelopes, with crests, initials, or address, and undertake to pay the 
carriage to any part of England, on orders over twenty shillings. Twenty 
thousand envelopes, of any size or quality, at a minute’s notice. 
stationary and household papers. Institutions, colleges, and schools 
supplied. Price list post free. A saving of full 6s. in the pound. 
Parkins and Gorto, paper and envelope makers, 24 and 25, Oxford 
Street. [Advt.] 
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awrence Hyam, in an- 

nouncing that his NEW 8 rocK of CLOTHING 
for the Season of 1#60, consisting of the largest and 
choicest variety of SPRING and SUMMER atttire 
ever designed, is now ready for inspection, and to 
which he solicits public attention and patronage. 
The greatest confidence may be placed in the dura- 
bility and style of all garments, combined with the 
utmst economy in price. 


aad — - : 

awrence Hyam s 15s. and 

_ TROUSERS are made from the choicest 

Saatetn SCOTCH CHEVIOTS and ANGOLAS, 

all wool, and warranted thoroughly shrunk. VESTS 
to match, 8s. 6d. and 9s. 6d. 





FOR PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. 


awrence Hyam’s Attire 
for CLERICAL, LEGAL, and MEDICAL 
remarkable for sound quality and 


EMEN i: ‘ 
GENTLE : An unlimited variety 


perfect consistency ot design. 
of patterns to select from. 


—_—— 


FOR THE YOUNG. 
awrence Hyam is every- 


where celebrated for the becoming style and 
finished beauty of his Clothing for Children, Boys, 
and Youths. Perfeetly New Styles in Children’s 
Dresses, Boys’ Suits, and Single Garments are now on 
view, ready for immediate wear 

OBSERVE—The only Establishments of LawrEnce 

Hyam’s are 

CITY, 36, GRACECHURCH-STREET; 
WEST END, 189 and 199, TOTTENHAM-COURT- 

ROAD, 





NOTICE.—“ BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.” 


bd > 
| ea and Perrins’ “ Wor- 
CESTERSHIRE SAUCE” is pronounced 
by Connoisseurs to be a most agreeable addition to 
every variety of dish. 


*,.* See the names of Lea anp PeReins upon every 
Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


Sold by Messrs. Crosse anp Brackwett, London ; 
and by Dealers in Sauces generally. 
Sole Manufacturers— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 


. ’ 

[ecth.—_By Her Majesty's 
Royal Letters Patent. Newly Invented ana 
Patented Application of Chemically prepared INDIA 
RUBBER in theconstruction of Artificial Teeth, Gums, 
and Palates. Max. EPHRAIM MOSELY, SURGEON 
DENTIST,9, GROSVENOR STREET, GROSVENOR 
SQUARE, sole Inventor and Patentee. A vew, original, 
and invaluable invention, consisting in the adaptation, 
with the most absolute perfection and success, of chemi- 
cally prepared India Rubber in lieu of the ordinary gold 
or bone frame. A!) sharp edges are avoided ; no springs, 
wires, or fastenings are required; a greatly-increased 
freedom of suction is supplied; a natural elasticity 
hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit perfected with the 
most unerring accuracy, are secured; the greatest sup- 
= is given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or ren- 
ered tender by the absorption of the gums. The acids 
of the month exert no agency on the prepared India 
Rubber, and, as a non-conductor, fluids of any tempera- 
ture may with thorough comfort be imbibed and retained 
in the mouth, all unpleasantness of smell or taste being 
at the same time wholly provided against by the pecu- 
Kar nature ofits preparation. ‘Teeth filled with gold and 
Mr. Ephraim Mosely’s White Enamel, the only stopping 
that will not become discoloured, and partieularly re- 
commended for the front teeth.- 9, Grosvenor-street, 
Grusvenor-square, London; 14, Gay-street, Bath; and 


10, Eldon-square, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
iy: ee 
A Toilette Requisite for the 
SPRING.—Among the may luxuries of the pre- 
sentage, none can be obtained possessing the manifold 
virtues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA. 
It nourishes the roots and body of the hair, imparts 
the most delightful coolness, with an agreeable fra- 
france of perfume, and, at this period of the year, 





prevents the hair from falling off, or, if already too 
thin or turning grey, will prevent its further progress, 
and soon restore it again. Those who really desire to 
have beautiful hair, either with wave or curl, should 
use itdaily. It is also celebrated for strengthening 
hair, freeing it from scurf, and producing i.ew 
hair, whiskers, and moustaches. Established upwards 
of 30 years. No imitative wash can equalit. Price 
8s, 6d., 6s., and 11s. only, 
Cc. and A. OLDRIDGE, 22, 
Strana, W.C. 


Wellington-street, 


HARVEY'S FISH SAUCE. 
otice of Injunction.— 


The admirers of this celebrated Fish Sauce 
Se portioatariy requested to observe that none is 
genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
Rame of Wittiam Lazensy, as well as the front label 
signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby,” and that for further 
security, on the neck of every bottle of the Genuine 
luce will henceforward appear an aduitional label, 
Printed in green and red, as follows :—‘* This notice 
be affixed to Lazenby’s Harvey’s Sauce, prepared 
at the ori-inal warehouse, in addition to the well- 
known labels, which are protected against imitation 
by & Perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th July, 
1858,"—6, Edward-street, Portman square, London, 
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TRADE MARK. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


Patent Corn Flour.—The 


Lancet states :— 

“ This is superior to anything of the ind Inown.”* 

The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, 
prepared by a process Patented for the Three King- 
doms and France, and wherever it becomes known 
obtains great favour for Puddings, Custards, Blanc- 
mange; all the uses of the finest arrow root, and - 
cially suited to the delicacy of Children and Invalids, 


Brown and Potsox, Manufacturers to Her 9 
pw Queen—Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and 
on. 





New Edition—1860, post free, Three Stamps. 

The Treatise (“GABRIEL ON THE LOSS AND 
BEST MEANS OF RESTORING THE TEETH”) 
explains their New System, and may be had gratis 
on application at Messrs. Gabriel's Establishments— 

110, Recent Street West, next Mechi’s. 

33 and 34, Lopeare Hut, City—particularly observe 
the name, and that the entrance is up the private 
passage between the State Fire-office and Benson's, 
the Silversmith. 


Established 1804—See Diploma. 
And at 134, Duxe Srreet, Liverpool. 


Teeth, Self-Adhesive, with- 

OUT SPRINGS.—A NEW DISCOVERY. 

Protected by Royal Letters Patent. 

Messrs. GABRIEL call attention to a new and 
invaluable improvement, being the application of 
PATENT CORALITE GUM-COLOURED INDIA- 
RUBB* Rasa base forGABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
MINERAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS. 

The extraordinary advantages attained are well 
worthy of note. Neither stumps nor teeth are ex- 
tracted ; sharp edges are avoided; an amount of suc- 
tion, with a degree of lightness (almost fabulous), are 
obtained ; together with much greater ease and com- 
fort, arising trom the utter absence of metal, while 
from the flexibility of the agent employed, pressure is 
entirely obviated. It is permanent, wholesome, and 
more congenial to the mouth than bone or gold, and 
is warranted to remain free from either taste orsmell, 
mastication and articulation being guaranteed even in 
cases where other methods have failed. 

The best materials, with first-class workmanship 
only employed, and are supplied at less than half the 
ordinary cost. 

American Mineral Teeth from £4 4s. the set. 





KEEP YOUR PREMISES FREE FROM MICE 
AND SPARROWS. 


arber’s Poisoned Wheat 


kills Mice and Sparrows on the spot. In Id., 2d., 
4d., and 8d. packets, with directions and testimonials. 
No risk or damage in laying this Wheat about. From a 
single packet hundreds of mice and sparrows are found 
dead.—Agents: Barclay and Sons, 95, Farringdon-streét; 
W. Sutton and Co., Bow Churchyard; B. Yates and Co., 
25, Budge-row, London; and sold by all Druggists, Gro- 
cers, Kc., throughout the United Kingdom.—Barber’s 
Poisoned Wheat Works, Ipswich. Removed from Eye, 
Suffolk. 


Teeth. Mr. Eskell, Sur- 
geon-Dentist, 314, Regent-street (facing the 


Volytechnic), supplies his PATENTED INCORRO- 
DIBLE TEETH, which can be matched so closely in 





British College of Health, 
EUSTON RO. LONDON, 
FOREIGN GENERAL AGENTS, 


DULY APPOINTED FOR THE SALE OF 
MORISON'S vee UNIVERSAL MEDI. 





ame af oA K-TS . Charl wood, 

av ~~” @ ED’ tr  & r. Gayrhos. 
Baltimore.. .. .. «2 « JC. yroue apa ee, 
Rarbadoes .. .. «. ++ ++ Collymore and 
ee are may a gg 
Brody .. .. os «+ «+ «» Mr. Korn 5 
Carthagena .. .. «. +. Mr. Cauto. 
Caleutta.. .. .. «e «+ ee M. R. Child. 

Cape Breton .. .. «. «« Mr. Ward. 
eamgetnayte oo. es. oe be — Stampa. 
Jopemhagen .. .. se oe ichaelsen and Holm. 
Pe aed - - - o oa ae ir. Beienee. 
ROEEND 6s os cs ws r. Steenberg. 
France .. .. .. «+ «+ «oe Mr. Moulin. 
Germany and Austria... .. Mr. Berek. 

Gibraltar .. «+ «+ «+ «oe Mr. Roberts. 
Guernsey .. «. es +» Mr. Cochrane. 
Halifax (N.S.) .. «. «+ o. Mr, M'Kinlay. 
Hamburg .. «. «+. +» «- Mr. Krauskopf. ? 
Honduras .. «. «. «+ «« Mr. Henderson. 
Jamaica .. ie ee Kington. 
Madras... «. + ++ «+ oe RL. Pereira, Esq. 
Mexiod .. «c «2 «0 oe r. Togno. 
Montreal .. «. «+ «+ «» Mr. Trudeau. 

New Zealand .. .. «+ +s . Parris. 

New York .. « «+ «+ o« Pond, and Co, 
Odessa... «+ «+ oe «« Wm. Wagner, Esq. 
Fllectrical influence in 


Health and Disease, Just published, od 1s., 
free by post for 13 stamps, SECOND LIFE; or 
Electrical Nervous Force: a Medical Work intended 
for the special perusal of all who 


are a from 
the various modes of nervous and physical ews 
terior consequences to 


and the distressing ull 
they lead ; with observations on the great 
curative power of electro-galvanism in the treatment 
these gem i ee ee and vigour in 
or de’ 


of 
constitutions relax tated from various 


qnervesng cunees. Illustrated with cases compiled 
from the Note-book of a Medical - 
titioner of twenty years’ 

Unlike many vaunted restorativ: isone 


es, 
which commends itself to the medical man as being 
accordant with the soundest teachings of phy: 4 
By the most obvious indication it admits of being 
shown that the electrical and nervous are 
identical; hence, that when the latter the 
former can take its place; and that when, from irre- 


gularities of any kind, the nervous system has become 
debilitated, paralysed, or exhausted, and the patient 
brought to a condition little short of total prostration, 
then, by the action of electricity, imparting certainty 
and é y to ical treatment, he can be re- 
invigorated, and his health re-established to a 


almost warranting the designation of Second 
Published by the author, and may be had of Mann 





shape and colour to those left in the mouth, and are | 


formed so exactly to nature, that the closest observer 
cannot detect the difference, and in all cases they restore 
perfect articulation and mastication. These teeth are 
fixed from one to a complete set upon Mr. Eskell’s 
vever-failing and painiess principle of self-adhesion, 
without extracting any teeth or stumps, or giving any 
pain whalever; and being incorrodible they possess 
the superior advantage of never changing cvlour nor 
decaying. Mr. Eskeil’s celebrated OSTEOPLASTIC 
ENAMEL, Post free for thirty stamps, for stopping 
decayed Teeth, isa preparation which never changes 
colour nor affeets the colour of the tooth, and is free 
from any injurious properties either as regards the teeth 
or general health. Its application is easily performed, 
and without giving the slightest pain. Deficiencies of 
palate effectually remedied. Loose teeth fastened. Teeth 
regulated. Discoloured teeth restored, &c. Hours, 
Ten to Six, Consultation, free. Charges strictly mo- 
derate.—314, Regent-street, London (vpposite the Po- 


lytechnic), Estabiished 1847. 
A Boon to Nervous Suf- 
FERERS. — The New Medical Guide for 
Gratuitous Circulation, A Nervous Surrenes having 
been effectrmily cured of Nervous Debility, Loss of 
Memory, Dimness of Sight, Lassitude, and Indigestion, 
by following the instructions given in the MEDICAL 
GUIDE, he considers it his duty, in gratitude to the 
author, and for the benefit of others, to publish the 
means used. He will, therefore, send post free, on 
receipt of a directed envelope, and two stamps, a 
copy of the book, containing every information 
reqgired, Address, James Wattace, Esq., Wilford 
Hodse, Burton Crescent, Tavistock Sq, London, WC, 


r. Kahn continues to 


DELIVER, DAILY, at Three and Eight 
o'clock, his Popular Lecture on the Phil of 
Marriage, at his Anatomical Museum, Top of the 
Haymarket. The Museum is open (for Gentlemen 
only) from Twelve to Five, and trom Seven to Ten. 
Admission One Shilling. 


Dr. Kahn’s Treatise on the above subject sent 
post-free for twel¥e stamps, direct from the author, 








| 17, Harley-street, Cavendish-square. 





39, Cornhill, and all Booksellers, 


prize Medal Liquid Hair 
’ Dye. Only one application. Instantaneous, 
Indelible, Harmless and less. In cases, t 
tree, 3s. 3d. and 68., direet from E. F. LANGDALE'S 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 








“Mr. Langdale’s ions are, to our mi 
most ne ereinahouset Modern = 
—I/tlustrated om News, July 19, 1851, 

A_long and interesting report on the prodnets 
E. F. Langdale’s Laboratory, by a Special 2 


Commission, from the Editor of the Lancet, will be 
found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 1857, 
A eopy will be forwarded for two stamps. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
THE NEW DISCOVERY.—For the Restoration 
and Reproduction of the Hi; 


air. — Mr, 
guarantees his QUINTESSENCE ofCANTHA 
mest s as a rest also in 


orative, 

ness, strengthening weak hair, and preventin; 

fis falling off; most effestual in the growth of whiokene 

moustachios, &c. The pony dye returne¢ 
2s. 6d. in Stamps— 





if not effectual. Post free 
Lal tory, 72, Hatton Garden. 
E. F. LANGDALE’S RASPBERRY and CHERRY 
TOOTH eon Teeth, — 
ever sey so ums, and 
Post free from the Laboratory, 72, Hatton G 
for 1s. 3d. in stamps. 


Bhir's Gout and Rheum- 
a 





ATIC PILLS. Price is. 1d. and 28.94. per 


paration is one of the benefits which 
ecience of modern chemistry has AK 





conferred 

mankind; for during the first twenty years 
eg mae oe ry A, - 
Gout was considered a romance; but now the 
efficacy and safety of this medicine is se fully 
demonstrated, by Rneticlted. tecthmnniaty Seas = 
sons in eve rank 0 e, a public opinion 
claims this onene of the most import di ‘7 
of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confines 
ment during their use, and are certain to prevent 
the di . 


disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all medicine vendors. Observe 
—_ 229, Strand, London,” on the 
amp. 


Fiastic Stockings and 
NESS, of a very ouperior quality siolak 





varying 
Instructions for Measurement and Prices on appli- 
cation, and the Tee Ne wk 
anufacturers,—-POPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo 
place, London, S.W. 
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PUBLICATION NS. 
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THE LEADER 


AND 


SATURDAY ANALYST. 


REVIEW AND RECORD OF POLITICAL, 
4 TTERARY, ARTISTIC, & SOCIAL EVENTS. 


Price 5d. ; Stamped, 6d. 


CONTENTS or No. 527 (New Serizs, No. 17), 
APRIL 238, 1860: 


Prolonged Debate on the Second Reading. 
ey andthe Rhine. Amendment of the Bank Act. 
The Sicilian Revolt. The Scottish Universities. 
The Duties of Country | The Post Office. 
Pillars of Infamy. Midnight Meetings. 
Shall Tom Sayers have a Statue? 
Geol 4 Survey of India. 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 
Church History of Scotland. 
The Province of Reason. ate ¢ the — Indies. 
F mce—Rome: Turin anover, 
“Bora oft ot the Week, Entertainments. 
Parliament. 


CATHERINE 


New 


LONDON: "PUBLISHED AT 18, 
STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


(chapman and Hall’s 


PUBLICATIONS. 





MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
On May the 10th will be published, in Three Vols., 


post 8vo, A 
CASTLE RICHMOND: A Novel. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of ‘‘ The West 
Indies and the Spanish Main,” ‘‘ The Bertrams,” &c. 


In crown 8vo, 12s., 


LUCILE: A Poem. By Owen Merepitn, 
Author of “‘ The Wanderer,” “ Clytemnestra,” &c. 





In post 8vo, 12s., 


pg viet STROZZI. A History of the 
Daysef the the Old Italian Laberty. By THOMAS 
« KDOL HUS TROLLOPE 


On May 10th, in demy 8vo, 


CHRIST IN LIFE: LIFE IN CHRIST. 
, By J.C. M. BELLEW. 


Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 9s., 
THE WEST INDIES AND THE 
» SPANISH MAIN. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


193, PICCADILLY. 





This Day, Vols. V. and VI., Octavo, 28s., of the 


istory of England, con- 


taining te at Hard Vv L and Mary. 
ba A ay dt THO 


Meas teeviecs, r+) t Volumes I, te IV., 
ccopleting thn ibatge ‘of Henry VIIL., £2 14s. 


London: Joun W. Parxer & Son, West Strand. 





This Day, in Two Vols., price 10s. 6d., cloth. 


Alte and Omega. A Series 


= ee ae yo —— a History of the 


Scripture. ~ 
GEORGE. GILFILLAN, Author ‘of “The Bards o! 
the Bible,” &c. 


Axgrnvoe Hatt, Viatvs & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


[pudlin University Mago- 


ZINE. No. 329. For MAY. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Prior’s Life of Malone. 
2. Utrum = ? or the Revenge of Shane Roe Na 
Ae Ti Golden Fawn. By 


in the Si tereoscope, Vo. e Sentimental. 
the Dane: — of file sinore. Part V. 
weg, wom the T: of} Mont Cenis. 

M ire and its Raw Material, 
Bill and the Working Classes. 


Home. 
ork-a-Day World of France. 
Politics. 
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Dublin: Wiitram Rosertson. London: Huarsrand 
Brackett. 





he News, No. 110, con- 
tains Frauds on the Union Bank 
—A Letter to the Em; Napoleon b i. —— 

Reviews of the y Asylum of & 
of the a! at 
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HOUSEHOLD MANUALS. 
A New Series of a Books of General 


Now Ready, No. L., price Sixpence, 


he Cook’s Own _ Book, 


A Manual of Cookery for the Kitchen and the 
Cottage. 
To be immediately followed by 
A COMPLETE LETTER-WRITER FOR LADIES. 


A COMPLETE LETTER-WRITER FOR GEN- 
TLEMEN. 


London: Rovtteper, Warne, and Rourteper, Far- 
yen otal Street. 


NEW WORK ON BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 
In Fep. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth ; or with gilt edges, 4s 


British Butterflies. By Ww. 


COLEMAN. Superior Bas on fine 
paper. Illustrated with 200 Engravings by the Author 
natur al size of life) printed in Colours. 

Uniform in size and price with the above— 
The Common Objects of the Country. By Rev. J£G. 
( Wood. 
The Common Objects of the Sea Shore. By Rev. J. G. 
Wood. 


Our Woodlands, Heaths, and Hedges. 
Coleman. 
*,* A Cheap Edition in boards of any of the above, 
with plain illustrations, is also published, price One 
Shilling each. 
London: Routtepce, Warne, and Routtener, Far- 
ringdon Street. 


By W. 8. 





ooks for the Country. 


In limp cloth covers, One Shilling each, unless 
specified, 
Angling. Pigeons and Rabbits. Shooting 
Cage and Singing Birds. Kitchen Garden. 
Farm and Garden Produce. The Sheep. 
The Pig. Flax and Hemp. Bees. 

Flower Garden. Agricultural Chemistry (1s. 6d.) 
The Poultry Yard. Cattle (ls. 6d.) The Horse. 
Small Farms. Rural Economy. 

All of the above are plain and practically written by 
competent authors, have many Illuetrations by the 
best artists, and are cheap books. 

London: Rourtepce, Waxne, and Rovutteper, Far- 
ringdon Street. 





BRITISH TAXATION, 
Now ready, price One Shilling, 


The Reviewer Reviewed, 


in an Answer to an Article, in the Edinburgh 
Review, on “ British Taxation.” 


London: Rovurtepce, Wanne, and Rovrreper, Far- 
— Street. 


Now ready, 


Now British Review, No. 
LXIV. Contents :— 
REDDING’S REMINISCENCES — THOMAS 
CAMPBELL. 
Il, QUAKERISM—PAST AND PRESENT, 
Ill. SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. 
IV. AUSTRALIAN ETHNOLOGY. 
Vv. HEINE’S POEMS. 
VI. CHURCH AND STATE—THE SPIRITUAL 
AND THE CIVIL CouRTS. 
VII. ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 
VILL. THE BRITISH LIGHTHOUSE SYSTEM. 
1X. STATE OF EUROPE. 
X. RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
W. P. Kewnnepy, 79, nm ee 


London; Hamitron, Apams, & Dubli: 
M‘GLasmAN and Gu. 


(zovernment upon First 
PRINCIPLES. Illustrated 


N Ghosh 
oe ically, and Morally. By JOHN GR 
aaa his work embodies & wide fleld for osshtitH 

paky. by ot nT calgeete, Wak ones 
Fede oe = of questions which are essentially Incor . 
porated wit the iscussions of “ day, in 
Taxation 








connection with yy te Trade, an 
of the oer _ and lovers of atelligens 
progress nd in it a com 

worthy their attention. ee 


London: Prrex and Co., Paternoster Row. 


FIFTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


‘ The, Man of Ross.’ — 


Thureday—One Pen - 
pendent Family Paper, having (with one a at 
Fue © largest cirealation ino the County of Hereford. 

us Ross it exceeds 
a he, other local pen ~ my ba 
vertisements, and yy 
Publisher, J.W.F. yah Market-place, Ross 


(Ccrockford’s Clerical Direc- 
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Quarterly Review, 


No. CCXIV., is published this day, 


phe 
CONTENTS. 


1. La ’ Cottages. 
2. British and Continental Nobility, 


3. Madame Récamier. 
ri ‘The Bar of Philadelphia. 
5. Notes on Nursing. 
6. Fox Hunting. 
S Recollections of C. R. Leslie, R.A, 
8. The Budget and the Reform Bil, == 
Joun a enAT, Albenesto Street, 


ramer, Beale, and Co.'s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FAVARGER’S Fantaisie from Guillaume Tell, 4% 
FAVARGER’S Le Depart du Conserit.. “%. ..3 ¢ 
FAVARGER’S Promenade surl’Eau .. .. ..8 6 
FAVARGER'S Lydia (sans Octaves) .. .. 4.3 9 
New Editions of 
OBERON po IL BARBIERE 
FANTAISIES BY THIS POPULAR COMPOSER, 


CRAMER'S INTRODUCTORY PRAC. 

TICE and SX eaeees for the PIANOFORTE, 
In Parts, 5s. and 6s. each. 

These Exercises form the Standard Studies in all 

Musical Academies of Euro; M. Thalberg, Stern. 

dale Bennett, C. Halle, Rubenstein, Mmes, 

Pleyel, and other Pianistes, have employed them ig 

their general course of Practice. 


NE W so SONGS. 
The Subjects from Popular Novels, 
MURIEL .. .. From“ Jobn Halifax.” 








= NAH ee ee 2 ae. 
LITTLE SOPHY. [) “What will he do withit? 
Written and = G. LINLEY, 
2s. ea 


w. MAYNARD'S AE ART OF SINGING, 
AFTER THE METHOD OF THE BEST ITALIAN 
MASTERS. Fourth Edition. Price 7s, 
OLD ENGLISH DITTIES, 
From W. Chappell’s “Po ular Music of the Olden 
Time,” with Symphonies and Accompaniments by 
G. A. Macranren. In Parts, containing Twelve 
Songs, 4s. each; or in Single Songs, 1s. each. 
CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO., 201, REGENT 
a AND 67, CONDUIT STREET. 


Pianofortes.—Cramer, 


BEALE, AND CO. aay. a for 
Sale or Hire. Cramer, Beale the Pro- 
rietors of the NEW MODEL ‘OBLIQUE GRAND 
->IANOFORTE. 
HARMONIUMS. 

CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO., are the a 
for Alexandre and Son’s NEW MODEL H 0- 
NIUM. Every variety. 

CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO., 201, REGENT 

STREET, anv 67, CONDUIT STREET. 


Jullien F un d.—Com- 


mittee Room—50, New Bond Street, 
Pr! Committee of the Jullien Fund, fearing that 
the subscriptions have been materially checked by 
the unfortunate death of Mons. Tullien. desire to 
paid that a Widow, and others, members of 
‘amily, can be protected from want only by the kind 
aid of those who appreciate the great se rendered 
by the late lamented maestro to the cause of the 
musical education of the English people. 

The Committee confidently to that bene- 
volence for which their coun en are so distin- 
—. for such prompt and liberal additions to 
the subscription list as shall enable them to do some 
aoe to ae memory of M. Jullien, and at the same 
time afford adequate relief to his bereaved family. 

COMMITTEE for the DISTRIBUTION of the 

JULLIEN FUND. 
Mr. John Mitchell Le W. Duncan Davison 











Mr. W. R. Sams Mr. Jules Benedict 
Mr. Thomas Chappell | Mr. A. Blumenthal 


Mr. J. Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street 
Mr. T. Chappell, 50, New Bond hae | 
r. W. 1, St. James’s Street 
ANKERS 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand 
Heywood, Ken’ and Co., Lombard Street 


consented to — Subscriptions. 
April 25th, 1860. 





NOTICE. 


(The Genuine and Original 


BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING INK 
bears the Address on the Label, 
28, LONG LANE WEST SMITHFIELD, CITY.’ 


phe. Se Surplice Shirt (ac- 





edged as the most on comfortable and durable 
Shirt over produced), mad e to measure, 68. 64., 
7s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. Cards for self-measure- 


ment. SAMPSON, Hosier, 123, Oxford-st. W. 


Bennett’ s Watches, 65 and 


Anniversary Royal im of St. . on a 64, Cheapside, in gold and silver, in reat 

yay san Me oa : TORY FOR 1860 is now ready. Price 12s. in | variety, of every and price, from 3 to 

Information of the W: THE EWS oon a tine | | cloth boards. + guineas. Every watch skilful! examined, ed, one "mn 

non to a business man. blihed “ Indispensable toll who require information as to aw oo 

every Saturday morning in time for the saxty te the personnel of the Church.”—Hvening Herald. Money Orders to JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manu 
Office—1, Strand Buildings, Strand. 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C, factory, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 
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